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INTRODUCTION. 

The observations upon which the present volume is based were made at 
the Cambridge Observatory (Eng^d) in the years 1903-1907, acccmling 
to plans prepared for the stellar parallax work of that observat(My by Mr. 
Arthiu- R. Hinks, diief assistant at the observatory, and the writer, who had 
been appointed a research assistant of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
for the prosecution of the work whose results are here given. 

It was originally planned that all the observations should be made by 
the writer, but in the autumn (rf 1904 he was disabled by serious illness, and 
Mr. Hinks very kindly undertook their continuance. Upon the writer's 
recovery, his term as a research assistant had practically expired and he 
T»»ived a call to America for the following year. It was then arranged that 
Mr. Hinks should complete the photographic work (for which he and the 
writer are therefore jointly responsible in nearly equal proportions — 43 per 
cent being done by the former and 57 per cent by the latter). 

The methods of observation and measurement, detailed in Chapter I — 
so far as they contain anything new — are also the result of collaboration 
between Mr. Hinks and the writer. 

For the measurement and reduction of the plates, the discusst(Hi of the 
results, and the conclusions deduced therefrom (which together occupy the 
remaining chapters of this volume) the writer is alone respcmsible. 

The magnitudes and spectra of the stars have been determined at the 
Harvard College Observatory, under the direction of Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
to whom the writer is very greatly indebted for this vahiable and generous 
contribution. 

It is also a pleasure to him to express his gratitude to Sir Robert Ball, 
DirectOT of the Cambridge Observatory, and to the Observatory Syndicate, 
who did everything in tluir power to facilitate his work; to the members <rf 
the Observatory staff, for their cordial interest, and in particular to Mr. 
Hinks.for valuable comment and criticism and many kindnesses in addition 
to the invaluable collabcaution already described ; and finally to the authori- 
ties of Princeton University, for the time and instrumental means for com- 
pleting the work there. 
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CHAPTER I. 

METHODS OF OBSERVATION AND MEASUREMENT. 

§ I . General Policy.* 

The object of the present work is the determmation of the parallax of cer- 
tain selected stars relative to the mean of a group of comparison-stars in their 
neighborhood, and incidentally of the several comparison-stars relative to their 
mean. In preparing plans for it two main objects were constantly in view : 

a. To eliminate at any cost all known sources of systematic error. 

b. To secure the most advantageous relation, consistent with the first 
condition, between the amount of labor to be expended and the probable 
accuracy of the results to be obtained. 

§2. Reasons for taking Separate Plates. 

After careful consideration, it was decided not to ad<^t -Professor Kap- 
teyn's plan of making exposures upon the same plate at three successive 
epochs of maximum parallactic displacement separated by approximately six 
months each. The reascms for this decision were as follows: 

(i) The identification and preservation of the undeveloped plates and 
their readjustment upon the telescope in exactly the right position (so that 
the later series of star-images shall neither interfere with the eariier ones 
Qor be too far from them) seriously increase the labor oi observation. 

{2) Failure to obtain satisfactory results from the e]q>osures of any cme 
epoch renders the whole plate useless, at leftst f<x discussion according to 
Kapteyn's method. 

(3) It is necessary with this method towait at least a year after beginning 
observations before any plates can be measured. (As the writer's appmnt- 
ment as a research assistant of the Carnegie Institution was for two years 
only, this was in itself a conclusive argument.) 

That these anticipations were in accordance with the facts appears from 
the recently published work of Kostiosky, who finds also, in results. obtained 
by this method, clear evidence of a systematic error (affecting the deduced 
parallaxes and varying with the magnitude of the stars) between the results 
from plates on which the first exposure was made at a maximum and at a 
tnitiitniim of parallactic displacement.f The source of this error appears to 
be the alteration of the latent image of a star during the long interval between 
the earlier exposure and the time of develc^mentt and also the influence o( 
neighboring,images, at least for the bright stars.§ 

"Compare the duciudoD by ffinks and RuswU in Moathlj' Notkea, ucv, pp. 773-787, upon whkli modi 
of thM duq>ter is b«aed and iriudi is often quoted wr6iUtm. 

tPubl. de 1' Obs. Cent. Niootas, S£rie □, -ml. 17, part a (1903). P- 138- JDitto, p. 69. 
illkhafi: Pn&ovo Mittbdtamcen, No. 18, p. loi. 
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4 DSTQRHINATlONS 0» STBLLAR PARAIXAX. 

The experience of these observers therefcMv justifies the dedskm, reached 
bef<we the publication of their results, with respect to the present woric, 
namely: 

Rule I: Take separate plates at eadi epoch, and develop them at 
once. 

In this case it is usually posable. when a plate turns out to be bad, to 
duplicate it within a few days; and, under favoraUe OMiditifHis, several {^tes 
can be obtained at one epoch, even under the severe restrictions demanded by 
parallax work. 

If no observations at all can be secured before the star beccMnes unobserv- 
atde, those of a year later will fin the g^, with no inconvenience beyond the 
delay. It is in fact desirable to have some stars under observation at every 
available season for a considerable time, as in this way the unifmni^ of the 
instrumental ccniditions throughout the period can be omtroUed. 

S3. Hour-angle Error and Us Elimination. 

Of the various systematic errws which may affect the positicMis of photo- 
graphic star-images, the most serious, from our standptnnt, are those included 
by Professtn' Kapteyn* in the categmy of "hour-angle erra*." Under this 
head come all errors which tend to alter the relative cotedinates of the images, 
when the same stars are observed at different hour-angles. One cause of 
this may be optical distortimi varying with the hour-angle, which is espe- 
cially to be feared when, as at Cambridge, a mirror forms part (rf the optical 
train. This may displace bright stars relatively to faint ones, or statt 
in one part erf the plate relatively to those in another. Still more serious, 
because certainly unavoidable, is the influence ol atmospheric dispersion. 
The refraction-constant for different stars varies with the mean photo- 
graphically effective wave-length of their Ught and, as Kapteyn has suggested 
and Bergstrandf has recently shown by experiment, the latter varies not 
only with the spectral type oE the stars, but with their brightness aixl even 
with the length <rf exposure for the same star. Hence there arise relative 
displacements oi the star-images varying with the zenith-distance, and con- 
sequently with the hour-angle. 

It is therefore ot prime importance (as was first pointed out by Kapteyn}) 
that in investigations of stellar parallax all the photographs (rf a given region 
shall be taken at the same hour-angle, or at least that the mean hour-angles 
for the epochs ci positive and negative parallactic displacement ^lall be 
the same. 

To observe a given star only at a fixed hour-angle means, however, 
that the morning observations must be begun later or the eyenittg ottba' 
finished earlio- than the most favorable dates (and in most cases both). 
This involves a conaderaMe loss vf parallax factor and consequently of 

Pmb. No. I, p. 67. tibid., p. 6a. fAatr. NachrkAtCB 3999 ud 414% 
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METHODS OP OBSERVATION AND MCASUKEHENT. 5 

the weight of the determination <A parallax; but this is a much less serious 
matter than the introduction of systematic error. 

The question next arises. Should this hour-angle be different for differ- 
ent stars, or the same for all (in which case they should obviously be observed 
on the meridian) ? 

The parallax factor in x, that is, in right ascension, for any star, b 
independent erf its declination and depends only on its right ascension and the 
sun's longitude. Its maximum value varies slightly with the right ascenaon 
(rf the star, from i.oo in 6** and iS** to 0.92 in o^ and 13''. But when the par- 
allax factor in x is a maximum, the star is in quadrature with the sun, and 
it is usually impossible to observe it on the meridian. The availaUe paral- 
lactic displacement fen* meridian observations is therefore diminished by an 
amount which varies with the season of the year at which the observations 
are made, and depends upon the star's right ascension and oa the latitude 
d die observer. 

Table i* is ctnnputed for Cambridge and represents, on account of the 
high latitude, a somewhat extreme case. It givesfor different right ascensicms : 

(i) The dates between which a star can be observed on the meridian, 
whik the sun is more than lo** below the horizon. 

(2) The parallax factors in x for these limiting dates. 

(3) The total available parallactic displacement in x, in tenns ai the 
star's heliocentric parallax. 

(4) The dates and amounts rA the maximum parallactic displacements 
in X in each direction, in terms of the same unit. 

TakjB I. — MMTMiimu om Ilia Utriiiam. 
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Sometimes one of these maxima falls between the limiting dates. In 
such cases the parallax factor at one <A the limiting dates is not the greatest 
available, and is marked with an asterisk in the table. 

•Coaqiare CDnka, Hoathtj Notices, LVtiL p. 440; and the nniibr tabic* by De Sitter for dU feraat lati- 
Mn in Gmtiafn Pqb. No, ij, pp. j-io; ntSA, bowtrtr, an wtftPKted for the Sua ta* b^cv tbebariacMi. 
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DBTSRHINATIONS OF STBLLAR PARALLAX. 



It will be noticed that the parallax factfws for the morning and evening 
observaticais are usually unequal. By making the observations off the merid- 
ian, in an hour-angle constant for each star, but different for stars of differ- 
ent right ascension, symmetrical parallax factors for the mtmiing and evening 
observations can be obtained.* 

Table 2 gives the hour-angle for such symmetrical observations and the 
available parallactic displacement in terms of the heliocentric parallax : 
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It appears upon comparison with the preceding table that there is 
on the average very little gained as regards available parallactic displacement 
by going off the meridian. On the other hand the stars in the neighbor- 
hood of iS** right ascension are inconveniently crowded together as regards 
the sidereal time of observation, and hence also as regards the time of the 
year which they must be observed — ^which depends upon this in just the 
same way as in the case of meridian observations. It was therefore decided 
to follow the simple rule: 

RuLS II : AU photographs are to be taken as nearly as possible on 
the meridian. 
§4. Observation of Bright Stars. Color Screen. 

In almost all forms of precise astronomical observation systematic errors 
are to be feared when it is necessary to determine the relative position (rf 
stars of very different brightness. In observing with the meridian circle 
(M* heliometer this source of error is removed by the use (tf screens placed 
befmc the object-glass (or cme-half of it), which reduce the apparent bright- 
ness of the brighter star to approximate equaUty with the fainter ones. 

In photographic work a screen, if used at all, must clearly be placed 
near the plate, so as to affect the light of the bright star alone, while allowing 
unobstructed passage to that of the faint stars. At the Greenwich Obser- 
vatoryt this has been accomplished by the use of an occulting shutter. 



*Eapte]rn, Grooingen Pid>. i, p. 70. 



fUoothly Notices, ux, p. 501. 
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MBTHODS OP OBSBRVATION AND UBASURSMBNT. ^ 

immediately in front of the plate, which is lifted to give a series <A short 
exposures, of small s^igregate duration, upon the bright star, during the 
progress of the long exposure upon the faint stars; and somewhat similar 
devices have been used by Schlesinger at the Yerkes Observatory.* 

The screen designed by the writer for use in the present work is of a 
different character: In the plate-holder, directly m front erf the sensitive 
plate, is inserted a screen of clear glass, upon which, in the optical center 
of the field, is a small patch of gelatin stained with a yellow dye. The image 
of the bright star is made to fall upon this patch, and suffers a large reduction 
in photographic brightness — depending upon the absorption of the dye used — 
which may amount to several magnitudes. 

An experimental screen, with a gelatin film stained as above, was found 
to cut down the photographic brightness of a star by rather mca:e than six 
nu^initudes, while the sharpness of the images was satisfactory, although the 
screen was nothing more than a selected piece of plate glass. 

It is well known that the principal effect of interposing a plane-parallel 
transparent plate, of thickness t and refractive index n, in the path of a pencil 
of converging rays, is to set back their focus along the normal to the plate 

through the distance 1, A plane-parallel glass screen ther^ore sets back 

the focal plane of the telescope by about one-third of its own thickness (the 
refractive index of glass being about i .5) . There is in addition a very small 
distortion proportional to the thickness of the plate and to the cube of the 
angle of incidence. For a plate of refractive index i .5 and thickness of 5 mm. 
the amount of the distortion is less than one ten-thousandth mm. for angles of 
incidence less than 2.5*. It may therefore be safely neglected in practice. 

The center of projection oi the field is shifted by the action of the screen 
by exactly the same amoimt as the focal plane, so that the interposition of 
the screen has no effect on the scale-value. 

The effect of irregularities of the surfaces of the screen may easily be 
calculated. We may safely disregard the variations in the thickness of the 
screen and regard the angle between the normal to the surface at any point 
and the normal to the surfaceof a true plane-parallel plate as a smallquantity, 
whose square may be neglected. 

To this degree of approximation, the position of the focal plane is un- 
altered by the irregularities of the siuf ace and the effects of irregularities of 
the two surfaces are independent of one another. If the thickness of the 
plate is t, its refractive index p, and the distance of its inner (nearest) surface 
from the focal plane is s, a deflection of the normal to the outer surface by 
an angle 0, produces a displacement of the image in the focal plane of mag- 
nitude 9,(/i— i) (s-\ — j in the directicm in which the inward normal to the 
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8 DSTBRUINAttOKS OF SYBLLAk PAftAtLAX. 

[date is dis[daced, while a deflection of the iKmnal to the inner surface t^^ao 
angle 0. displaces the image by the amount 6, (jt—i)s in the directkn in 
which the outward normal to the plate at this surface is diqdaced. If we 



M=i-5 (-I.5 mm. 1=0.5 nmi. 

(which closely represent the conditions for the screen actually used) we 
find that the displacement of the image due to the irregularities c^ the outer 

surf ace will be less than mm. if 9,< — -, that is, if «, <30*' approx- 

10,000 7500 

imately, while (or the second surface we must have 0, <- or0, <i'3o'' 

■" 2500 

approximately. Thus it appears that the surface of the screen need be by 

no means optically perfect in order to avoid sensible distortion. 

As the abswbing film can be made exceedingly thin, its presence will 
not influence these results. It should, however, be put on the side oi the 
screen which is nearest the sensitive plate. 

The method above described appears to be more convenient than the 
use of an occulting shutter to obscure the image of the tnight star, and 
also than the method of dyeing the film of the sensitive plate itself (which 
may introduce distortion of the film). It is very easy to set the ccdor- 
screen in exactly the right place by removing the back ai the plate-holder 
and looking at the images of the stars with a low-power eye-piece. In 
this way it is possible to equalize the images of a bright star and a faint 
Cfunpaniou 50" distant. 

The chief disadvantage of this method — ^which it shares with all others 
dq>ending upon the use of colored absorbing media— is that the effective 
wave-length of the light of the bright-star and the comparison-stars is differ- 
ent, and hence atmospheric dispersion comes into play with unusual f<M:ce. 
But this is completely eliminated along with the hour-angle errors by taking 
all photographs upon the meridian. The rule was therefore adopted: 

Rui^ III: All stars brighter than the fifth magnitude are to be 
photographed with a color screen. 

The screen which was used in the present work was made <d worked 
gjaas by Messrs. Sanger, Shepherd & Co., of Lond<m. A thin film ctf gdatin 
was coated on the surface and dyed a deep orange; it was then cut down to 
a patdi about 3 mm. square. This screen diminished the li^t of a star 
about six magnitudes. It gave very satisfactory definition (the images 
photographed through it beii^ quite as sharp as those of faint stars obtained 
in the usual way) and left nothing to be desired as r^ards ccmvenienoe of 
manipulation. It proved, however, to have cme serious defect: it lacked 
permanence. The makers reported that they had srane difficulty in getting 
the small gelatin patch to adhere to the wwked £^ass surface. They finally 
succeeded so well that after rather more than twelve months* use (in Mardi 
1905) the patch, contracting, pulled off the face of the glass. The observa- 
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HBTaODS O* (WSBRVAttOM AND USASUItBlfSNT. 9 

tioaa (rf bright stats were thus interrupted, but not \xSon several series 
had been txnnpleted whose results aBord a convincing proof of the accuracy 
and usefuhiess oi the method. In the light of this experience it appears 
that coltH'-screens oi this sckI should dther be made of some less perishable 
material or be sealed in between two plates of glass. A complete outfit 
should consist of several screens of graduated degrees of absorption, differing 
by about two magnitudes. With such an equipment, the parallax oi all 
stars, even the brightest, could be determined photographically with equal 
accuracy and convenience. 
§5. CHher Systematic and Quasi-Systematic Errors. 

Systematic error may also arise from change of the adjustments ctf the 
instrument with which the photographs are made. For example, if the plate 
is not peipendicular to the optical axis of the telescope, the images near the 
center <tf the field will be displaced, relatively to those at the edge, to an 
extent depending upon the amount and direction oi the tilt of the [date. 
This and other similar adjustments were controlled carefully during the 
twogress oi the wcwk and remained satisfactory throughout. 

We may now pass to those errcH^ which, whik <tf at least approximatdly 
randfnn chuacter for different plates, affect all the inures of a given star 
CO one [^te alike. Perhaps the most important of these "plate-errtvs" is 
that called "guiding citm-" by Kapteyn.* 

If the dock is not driving cwrectly it is probaUy gmng jvetty regulariy 
fast or slow, and the stars on the plate are ccmstantly trailing a little in mw 
direction and being brought bade by the action of the control. Under these 
conditicms a iMight star-image is dis^daced relatively to a faint by an amount 
whicfa bectnnes quite sensible before the distention of the disk is apparent 
oa in^)ection. A good electric control will correct errors as socm as they 
amount to two or three tenths oi a secmid fA arc, and posdUy the best visual 
guiding may do the same. The automatic control has this advantage, that 
(me can set the clock r^;ulator so that the accelerating and retarding trains 
come into operation with nearty equal frequency, which eliminates guiding 
error, |»operly so called. A slight continuous trail in one direction has littk 
or no effect oa the relative position of the star-images. 

When two plates of the same field were taken on the same ni^t, the 
adjustment of the control pendulum was usually slightly changed between 
them to make the readual influence of the guiding error different for the two. 

Distention oi the gelatin film, so far as it affects any large r^i<ni of the 
plate, is eliminated by the use d the r^seau in measurement. All that need 
be feared is local distortion, too local to be regarded as uniform inside a sing^ 
r^seau-square 5 mm. on a side. A bad plate of this sort can almost certainly 
be detected by irregularities of the r^seau lines, and rejected upon mere 
inspection. The remedy for these cnats is to separate the different exposures 
wen and not to take too many on one plate. 

*GnMiiiifcn Pnb. No. i, p. 67. 
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§6. The Photographic Observations. 

The photographs were taken with the Sheepshanks Equatorial of the 
Cambridge Observatory, a coud€ telescope of the polar siderostat type. As 
the instrument is of unusual design, a brief description is appropriate here.* 

The main tube of the telescope is mounted in bearings near the top and 
at the bottom, and forms the polar axis. Toward its lower end it carries 
the declination axis, upon which turns a short tube canying the object 
glass. Upon an axis concentric with the declination axis is borne a plane 
mirror, which is geared so as to bisect the angle between the polar axis and 
the objective tube. The light of any star toward which the latter is directed 
is thus, after reflection, brought to a focus at the upper end of the polar tube, 
which passes through the wall of the building in which the telescope is 
installed into a closed observing room. The rest of the telescope is pro- 
tected from the weather by a light cover, which is moved away to the 
southward during observations, leaving the whole sky available, except for 
the region near the pole, which is ob.scured by the main building. 

TTie mounting, which was constructed by Sir Howard Grubb, is very 
massive and stable, owing especially to the position of the eye-end in the 
axis of rotation. It is possible to strike the eye-end a smart blow with the 
hand without causing any displacement of the guiding star perceptible with 
a high power. 

The object glass, by Cooke and Son of York, is a triple photo-visual 
combination, of 13.5 indies apertiu^e (reduced in practice to 12 inches) and 
19.3 feet focal length. It is practically perfectly achromatic. The image of a 
bright star is quite free from the violet glare familiar in ordinary instruments, 
and its spectrum, observed with a dii-ect-vision prism over the eye-piecci is 
linear throughout its extent. 

The plane mirror, 18 inches in diameter, was figm^d by the late Dr. 
Common, and gives very perfect definition. As an illustration of this it may 
be mentioned that, under good atmospheric conditions, such double stars as 
OS 156 (0T60) and OS 175 (0T65) are easily divided, the dark interval being 
apparently half the diameter of the disks, while ; Bootis was repeatedly 
seen elongated (its distance at the time being o?35). 

The driving clock and electric control (of the Grubb mouse-wheel pat- 
tern) are at the upper end of the polar tube, directly under the eye of the 
observer — an inestimable advantage in practical work. The latter not only 
corrects errors in the rate of the driving clock, but automatically sets it right 
if it gets more than a few hundredths of a second fast or slow, compared with 
the controlling pendulum. The rate of the latter can be varied at will, even 
during the exposure, to correct drift of the guide-star due to refraction, etc. 

The plate-holder is mounted on a double-slide carrier, as suggested by 
Dr. Common, which also bears a guiding eye-piece, outside the plate, whidi 
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is adjustable in both codrdinates and is furnished with divided scales, so 
that it is usually easy to find a suitable guide-star with any given object at 
the center of the field and, once the scale-readings for this are recorded, to 
set the telescope again on the same center within a few seccmds of arc. Cor- 
rections to the guiding in either codrdinate may be made by hand, by moving 
the plate-holder in its slides by the screws provided for the purpose. The 
performance of the clock and control was, however, so uniformly excellent 
that no attempt was made to guide by hand, and these screws were only 
used to displace the plate between the successive exposures. 

The plate-holder itself is of brass, and the plate (two of whose edges are 
ground smooth) is held in place by springs, against metal stops, to avoid 
possible displacement. The proper adjustment of the plate-holder with 
respect to the telescope is assured by three contact pieces, whidi engage with 
a conical hole, a slot and a flat surface on the end-plate of the telescope, and 
is maintained by strong spring clamps. 

The focal length of the objective varies considerably with the temper- 
ature, depending not only upon its value at the moment, but on its course for 
some time previously. It was therefore necessary to determine the focal 
setting for every evening of observation, and sometimes to change it during 
the evening. A scale attached to the guiding eye-piece made this an easy 
matter, llie variations in the scale-value of the plates are mainly due to 
this cause. The mirror was dismounted and re-silvered three times during 
the period covered by the observations, on July 27, 1904, February 21, 1905, 
and about July 10, 1906. There is no evidence that thb affected the accuracy 
of the obsen^tions in any way. 

The adjustments of the instrument, and especially the perpendictilarity 
of the plate to the optical axis, were tested from time to time and remained 
throughout satisfactray. 

The plates are of tfaeBamet "Rocket "brand and are coated on "patent- 
plate" glass. Hiey are of the standard Astr<^;rapluc size, 6.25 incites square, 
which with the Ccunbridge telescope gives a field of i** 28'. 

Four exposures were usually made on each plate. In the intervals the 
plate was moved 0.5 mm. by means of the screw of the double-sUde plate 
carrier, in the direction of the y axis (declination), except for a few double 
stars, for which, to avoid confusion of images, it was necessary to displace 
in X, or in both coordinates. The length of the exposures varied from 2 to 
10 minutes, according to the brightness of the stars under investigation and 
the state of the sl^. Mt»t of the exposures were of 4 or 5 minutes' duration. 

A standard Gautier r^seau (No. 88) was impressed on all plates before 
development, using divergent light, from a source whose optical distance from 
the plate was equal to the focal length of the telescope. This procedure elimi- 
nates any oror due to curvature <A the plate.* 

■BlnJu/Maiiaily Notkca, UX, p. 33>- 
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The developer was metd, made up acceding to the malters* fommla, 
and development was continued until the plates began to show traces oi fog. 
They were fixed in a simple hypo-s(^ti(m, thoroughly washed in running 
water, and dried in a vertical position, with the x axis horizontal. 

With the normal exposure ctf 4 or s minutes, the faintest stars ol the Boon 
DuFchmusterung are usually visible (thou^ not well measurable) on the 
l^tes. On fields lying in or near the Milky Way, many more stars are 
shown on the pUixs than appear in the Bonn Durchmusterung; but this 
is not usually the case for other parts of the sky. 

The working list was in the form of a card catalogue. Each star has 
m card on which the parallactic ellipse is drawn from the tables given by Sir 
David Gill (Annals c^ the Cape Observatcny, vcd. vin). On the ellipse are 
marked the places corresponding to the dates up to which evening observa- 
tions and from which morning observations are possible. A glance at the 
card shows whether circumstances are favorable or unfavorable; whether 
the evening observations ^ould be put c^ to the last moment or may be 
made with equal advantage any time in the preceding month; and whetho- 
the morning observations must be got immediately after the earliest possible 
date «* may be delayed without damage. The ccuiditions vary so much frran 
star to star, especially in a latitude Wet that of Cambridge, which is really too 
hig^ tor omvenient parallaz work, that to have diagrams always in sight is 
reallynecessary. They are made ccnnplete by a tracing from the B«m Durch- 
musterung diart to identify faint stars, and by the necessary miscellaneous 
instructions. 

§7. Measurement of the Plates. 

Two instruments have been used fw measuring the pUtes — the measur- 
ing machines of the Camtvidge CH)servatc»y and <A the Princeton University 
Observatory. A full description o( the first has been given by Mr. Hinks in 
Monthty Notices, hxi, pp. 444-458. The second, though somewhat simpler 
In constructitHi, is identical with it in all essential features, which akme 
need be described here. 

The star-image is referred to the adjacent lines oi the photographed 
r£seau. Its distances from these are measured by means ai a finely divided 
glass scale, whicb is itself mo^^ble by means of a micrometer screw. 

A real image of the r£seau-square with its contained stars, ctf magnifica- 
ticm unity, is f<wmed in the plane of the scale by an objective, and the whole 
is viewed l^ an ^e-i»ece magnifying 20 diameters (which is equivalent to a 
telescopic magnifying power oi 460). The divisions ci the scale are 0.05 mm. 
apart, so that 100 ci them equal the r^aeau-interval of 5 mm. The scale 
tUkmt, therefore, makes it pos^ble to read directly the distance of a star 
from the r£seau lines to (me one-hundredfh of their interval. By moving 
the scale by means ctf the screw (which has a pitch of 0.5 mm. and a bead 
divided into loo parts) it is possible to measure the distance through which 
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the scale must be moved, in order to bring first a rfseau line, and later the 
star-image, into the mkkUe of the nearest spaces on the scale.* The excess 
of the distance ^m the line to the image above the intend number of 
scale-divisitms between these two spaces can thus be measured, by estimating 
tenths of a division on the micrcnneter head, to 0.0005 i^ud- o** o"^ ot>^ 
hmidredth of a scale-interval. By taking readings on both the adjacent 
r£sean-Unes, the error of "runs" due to the lade of exact agreement between 
a rfeseau-interval and 100 scale-diviacxis is allowed for, and the coordinates 
are thus obtained to 0.0001 of this interval. 

Two settings were usuaUy made on eadi star-im^;e and one on eadi 
of the adjacuit rfseau-lines. The acddental emr of setting on either is 
so small that it is not usually WMth while to make more. When, however, 
the first two settings on tlK star-image differed by m(»c than 0.0004 R 
(whidi correspcmds to 0T07) further settings were made; and the number 
of settings on rfseau and image was doubled for the "parallax stars." 

The whole number of r^seau-intervals is read oa scales attached to 
the frame in which the i^te is carried, which is movable so that any desired 
r^seau-square can be quickly brought into the field oi the microscope. The 
X cofirdinates rai^;e from 6 to 36, and the y co&tdinates from 7 to 37. The 
measured star co&dinates have therefore as a rule six significant ^[ures. 
This nui^fimng was adf^ted so that the optical center of the field (whidi 
is not qif|te at the gecmetiical center) might have the co^-dinates 20, 30. 
The images of the star under special investigation were always made to 
fall ncf|r the latter point. 
§8. Errors (^ ike Measurint Apparatus, 

It is clear that coordinates thus measured are liable to erra^ <A several 
kinds, arising from inaccuracies in the r£seau, scale, or screw, from (^tical 
distortion in the measuring machine, and from personal equation of the 
measurer. Errors of the r^seau will affect the ^termination oi abscdute 
l^aces of their stars to their full amount. But the present wra^ is purely 
differmtial and all the images of a given star are not only in a given r^seau- 
sqnaie, but in the same part of it — ^their co&dinates on different plates 
sddom varying by as much as one-fourth (rf a r£seau-interval. The maximum 
wiawpty** which such errors can have on the deduced parallaxes ot proper- 
modem is therefore but a small fraction <rf the diviston-errtws of two adjacent 
r£seau-lines — ^which, in view of the uniformly high accuracy of Gautier 
rfettaux, may safdy be n^^ected. 

The micrometer screw is used only to measure distances v/t the order of 
0.1 mm. Its progressive errors need therefore hardly be feared, but periodic 
errors mi^ht be troubksMne. The divisitHi erra^ of the scale, oa. the con- 
trary, may affect the meaauements with their full value. 

The errors of the scale and screw oi -the Cambridge machine have been 
invest^ted by Mr. Hinks,t and those of both machines independently by 

*Tbc tf/mut, not tkc diTiskMtt, vt tbe scale tat tuuabend. tUoBtUy Notices, txi, pp. 456-457. 
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the writer. The screws (which were made by Messrs. Brown and Sharpe^ of 
Philadelphia) appear in both cases to be free from sensible errors, either 
progressive or periodic. 

The division errors of the Cambridge machine average less than 0.0005 
mm. — that is, less than the least reading estimated in a single measurement — 
and may therefore be neglected. 

The first scale furnished with the Princeton machine was much less 
satisfactory, one end being seriously in error. It was found, however, that 
if this end was not used, the error due to the scale would on the average be 
only 0.0004 nun., which as before may be neglected. The scale with which 
the makers of the instrument replaced the first one was quite satisfactory, 
its errors throughout its length averaging but 0.0003 nmi. As different 
parts of the scale are used, almost at random, in setting on different stars ami 
r^seau lines, the division errors will at most do little more than increase the 
accidental error of the measured coordinates. 

The graduations of the {^ass scale are on the side farthest from the eye- 
piece. As the rays from the plate and from the scale have identical paths 
from this point to the observer's eye, optical distortion in passing through 
the glass on which the scale is ruled, or in the eye-piece, can not affect the 
measures, but optical distortion due to the objective which forms the image 
of the plate on the scale may do so. 

This distortion of the field was investigated for both machines by the 
writer, by measuring the distance between the same pair of r^seau lines in 
different parts of tbe field, using the same scale divisions. In neither case 
is there any evidence of true optical distortion, such as has been discovered in 
machines of similar t)^ at Greenwich and Oxford.* In the latter machines 
the objective is a single achromatic lens, while in the others it is a doublet (a 
"rapid rectilinear" camera lens), which explains their freedcnn from error. 

In the Cambridge machine, however, the distance between the two 
objects, as measured by the scale, appears to change uniformly as the objects 
Eire moved across the field in the direction of the line joining them. This 
can not be due to optical distortion, which would produce effects of equal 
magnitude at equal distances on each side of the optical center. Its cause 
was foimd in a slight tilt of the glass scale, which was not parallel to the 
focal plane of the objective. The divisions of that part of the scale which 
is nearest the objective, if a scale of equal parts on the plate was projected 
on them, would appear too long, and those of the opposite ends too short. 
This error is uniformly progressive along the scale, so that the apparent 
lengths of the (really equal) scale-divisions form an arithmetical progression, 
and the apparent division errors of the scale are proportional to the square 
of the distance of a division from any given point of the scale. 

It is easily shown that the influence of this error upon the measured 
codrdinate of a star-image, which has been referred to the two adjacent r^seau 

*MoiitU7 Notkcf, LXiT, pp. 633, 643. 
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lines, correcting for "nms," is independent of the part of the scale used and 
depends only on the position of the star relative to the lines, varying as the 
product of its distances from the two. When the plate is turned through 
180° in its own plane and remeasured (which is necessary for other reasons) 
the scale-reading for the star-image is affected to the same extent and in the 
same direction as bef OTe ; but as in one case the readings increase, and in the 
other decrease, with increasing codrdinateson the plate, the errors in the meas- 
ured cofirdinates will be equal and of opposite sign, and their mean will be 
free frcun this error. It is therefore of no practical importance. 

The Princeton machine is free from sensible error of this sort — special 
care having been taken by the makers (the Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Ccnnpany) to avoid it. It thus appears that neither measuring machine has 
any errors which can sensibly influence the results obtained with it, and there- 
fore no ccffrections for instrumental errcM^ are necessary. 

It is, however, well known that most measurers have a systematic ten- 
dency to set farther to one side when bisecting a rotmd star-image (or when 
setting it between two wires or scale-divisions) than when setting similariy 
on a r^seau line. This error may vary with the brightness of the stars and 
the character of their images, and it is universally recognized that it must be 
got rid of, as far as possible, by turning the plate through 180** in its own 
plane and measuring again. In the case of symmetrical images at least, it 
seems safe to assume that the errors in the measured coordinates will be equal 
and opposite in sign in these two cases and that the mean of the two measures 
will be free from error. 
§9. Economy of Measurement, 

At first all the images were measured in both positions of the plate, as 
described above. But later it was suggested by Mr. Hinks that if this error 
was really constant for images of a given intensity and appearance it should 
be eliminated from the mean of the measures of several similar images of the 
same star by measuring half of them in one position only of the plate and 
the rest in the other. Examination of the measures of 1504 star-images on 
3 1 plates showed that this was substantially the case. The mean coordinates 
of the stars, derived from measures of all four images in both positions of the 
plate, would on the average have been altered by only 0.00009 r^au-intervals 
(0^015) if the first two images had been measured only in one position of 
the plate and the last two in the other. This is less than one-third of the aver- 
age probable error of sudi a mean coordinate. It follows that doubling the 
labor of measurement leads to only a small incresise of accuracy,* which does 
not at all repay the additional work. The rule was therefore adopted : 

Rule IV: Measure half the images upon each plate in the "direct" 
position in the machine and the other half in the "reversed." 

When there are but three measurable exposures, it is necessary to 
measure one in both positions. In the few cases where, owing to gathering 

*For furtber details see Chapter IV, p«(e 64. 
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haze or passing clouds, the sucx:essive images tA the same star were not 
equally intense, care should be taken that the images measured in t^iposite 
positions should be as nearly comp«irable as possible. The work o( measure- 
ment — erne <^ the heaviest parts (rf the whtrfe — was thus halved, with very 
little loss oi accuracy. 

It is possible to economize measurement still further, ^om diagrams 
of the card catalogue it appears that the available parallactic displacement 
for observati(»is on the meridian is rarely mcHc than half as great in the y 
coordinate (declination) as in x, so that for parallactic purposes the latter 
have on the average more than four times the weight oi the former. It is 
therefore desirable to confine exact measurements to the x's alone. To be 
sure, we need approximate values oi the y's in the reductimi <rf the plates, 
but these can be obtained from rough measures c4 a angle plate — in fact, 
ai a single exposure — ^in perhaps one-twentieth d the time that it would 
take to measure the y's completely. It is worth while to measure the y's on 
a second plate belonging to the epoch farthest removed from the first, as a 
contnd, and in order to detect any large proper-motion in declination among 
the oKuparison stars. So the rule was adopted: 

RuLB V: Measure the x's accurately on all plates, but the y*s 
approximately on two plates cmly. 

This again saves half the work d measurement and reduces it to a 
moderate iffoportion of the whole. If the weight of the y's warrants it they 
may be measured later, in the few cases where it is worth while. 

By making the plate-carrier adjustable in positi(Hi-angle it would be 
practicable to set the X axis in such a direction for each star that the whole 
available parallactic displacement wotdd be in this codrdinate, and thus get 
the greatest possible return as r^ards accuracy for a ^ven amount of time 
qxnt in measurement This was unfortunately impossiUe in the case ot the 
present wwk. 

§io. Working List. 

The stars selected for obsen^tion belong to two dasses: 

I. Stars for whidi any information as to the parallax, even if it 

be only a superior limit, is valuable, such as visual binaries, 

pairs c^ stars with commcm proper-motion, variable stars, and 

others for which a knowledge of the parallax, even apiMt>x- 

imately, affords information of astrophysical value. 

II. Stars likely to have larger parallaxes than the stars in general, 

such as those ci large jvoper-motion, binaries whose apparent 

s^Miration is great in pn^xntion to their period, and the like. 

A number of stars, mostly of dass II, were also induded, for whidi 

the investigations of previous observers gave discordant results, or which 

had never been investigated by methods of the highest precUion. 
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The wwkmg lists of several observers, whose results have appeared 
while the present research was in progress (notably the great series of 
heUometer determinatitms at the Yale Observatory), were independently 
constructed on much the same plan. In consequence, an unusually large 
pnqxirtion <A the stars here investigated have previously been observed 
elsewhere. In the writer's opinion, this is by no means to be r^retted. 
The present state of the problem of determining stellar parallax is sudi 
that the greatest hope of advance, as well as the best test of the absolute 
accuracy of the work, lies in the comparison ctf results obtained by as many 
and as different methods as are capable oi giving satisfactory precision; 
vUit in the case of individual stars the mean result erf short series of obser- 
vatims by several observers, using different methods, whose agreement 
shows them to be free from serious systematic error, is entitled to more 
consideration than that oi an extended and elaborate investigation by a 
sin^ observer. 

§11. The Magnitudes and Spectra. 

The photometric and spectroscopic data contained in this wtwlc were 
obtained at the Harvard College Observatoty. Prof. £. C. Pickering — ^whose 
generoaty in (Bering this entirely unsoUdt«i and very valuable information 
has been already recorded— describes the methods of observation as follows : 

"AO the phobMnetric magnitudes, measured for you this year, were obtained with the 
13-illdl meridian tdxttometer.* An artificial star, formed by allowing the light of a Wds- 
badi burner to shine through a small h<^, is reduced to equality with the real star by a 
wedge of shade glass. The scale is reduced to that of the 4-inch photometer, by measuring 
five stars taken from H. A. 54, before and after cadi of your groi^js. The niagnitudei of 
bright stars are taken from H. A. 50, or oocasioaally from H. A. 54." 

{The difference of magnitude <rf the ctnuponents of the double stars io the list was 
determined from measures by Mr. WendeD.] 

"The ^>ectnun of eadi star was estimated by Mrs. Fleming indqioideutly on two 
plates. The differences are, as you see, insensible, although it is necessary for sudi faint 
stars to use spectra only about 2 mm. lot^;." 

In some cases only one plate of the region was available, but inde- 
pendent estimates on two plates are recorded for 164 stars. For 134 of 
these the two estimates differ by less than half the interval between two 
adjacent spectral classes (A, P, G, K, etc.). In 25 cases the difference 
equals half a unit,in two cases 0.8, and it exceeds one unit in three cases, 
in an erf whif!h one of the estimates is recorded as doubtful. It is therefore 
evident that the probable erro* of an estimate is but a small fraction of the 
interval between adjacent classes. For this reason no distJnctifni has 
been made in the tables between the results based on one and on two plates. 

The oboerver bdac r n i t a tot nckcriag hiaudf. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REDUCTION OF TOE MEASURES.* 

§1. Formula and Standard. 

The first step in the determination of the star's parallax from its meas- 
ured coordinates and those of the comparison-stars is to reduce the rectangu- 
lar coddinates measured on the different plates to some uniform standard. 
We have to ccMrrect not only for those causes — aberration, refraction, etc. — 
which alter the stars' apparent places in the sky, but for the inevitable tiroes 
of centering, scale-value, and orientation of our individual plates. It is, how- 
ever, a well-known advantage of working in rectangular coordinates that all 
these corrections can be combined into one very simple expression. 

It was first shown by Tumerf that, except for photographs taken at 
great zenith distances, all the necessary corrections are sensibly linear func- 
tions of the measured coordinates. It may be added that, for plates having 
the same center among the stars and taken at a fixM hour-angle (as is the 
case here), the small non-linear tenns (which arise from the differential 
refraction) are practically omstant for each star and affect the star-places 
alone, not the parallaxes. 

If then X aoA y are the measured coordinates of a star on any plate, and 
( and If what may be called its ideal coordinates, cleared of refracticm, 
aberration, etc., upon a plate of correct orientation and predetermined cen- 
tering and scale-value, we should have for every star on the plate relaticms of 
the form 

i^x+ax-\-by+c . . . vy-^dx-{-ey^f ... (i) 

where a, b, c, d, e, f, are constants for the whole plate. 

Owing to errors of the measured star-positions, these relations will not 
be rigOTOUsly true; but the errors are in practice so small that their squares 
and products, and also their products by the plate-constants a, b, d, e (which 
are themselves small), may be neglected. 

Under these conditions we may assume, without sensible error, that 
the difference of the measured codrdinates of the same star on any two plates 
(barring errors of measurement and proper-motion) is a linear function of its 
codrdinates upon either one of them, or upon any other plate with the same 
center, or even of the x of one sudi plate and the y oi another. 

It mig^t seem desirable to compute standard codrdinates tor our stars 
from their catalogued right ascensions and declinations ; but there are usually 
not enough catalogue stars on the plates; the errors of their tabular places 

*Tbe gnMa pvt erf this dupter, so far uh conUini new luteriBl, rcptcsaita the nnpubUihcd 
famstkktioa of the wriUr, referred to m MontUr Notices, i.xv, p. 781. 
iMontUj Notkei uv, p. 1 1. 
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are much larger than those of the photographs; and the necessary calcula- 
tions take a good deal of tune. The photographs themselves are free from all 
these objections. But a standard derived from them may differ slightly in 
scale value and orientation from the assumed values of these constants which 
we use in computing the parallax factors and in reducing our results to 
seconds of arc. 

These differences, however, are in practice so small that they can not 
sensibly affect the deduced value of the parallax. Hie scale-value never 
differs by as much as one part In a thousand from the assumed constant 
(175T8 per r^seau interval). This will affect the deduced parallax in the 
same proportion. The effect of error in orientation is to change the parallax 
factor in X by an amount equal to the corresponding factor in y, multiplied 
by the orientation constant b. As b is almost always less than 0.01 and the 
parallactic displacement in y averages less than half that in x, the error 
so introduced will be at most about one two-hundredth part of the wh<^ 
displacement. Both these effects may therefore be neglected. The best 
procedure is therefore: 

Rui,B VI : Choose any plate, or the mean of any niunber (tf plates, 
as a standard, and reduce the others to this. 

It is not even necessary that the x and y coordinates shall be derived 
frcnn the same plates. 

If we have to reduce any plate to the standard, we must assume as a 
first approximation that our c(»npariscMi-stars have no sensible parallax or 
proper-motion. Eadi of them gives us an equation of condition <^ the form: 
ot+frn+c-C=c-£)=p (2) 

where x, y are the coordinates on the plate ; {, q are the standard coordinates ; 
the quantities in parentheses are the observed data; and v represents the 
inevitable residuals. These equations must be solved for the plate-constants 
a, b, and c. 

It should be observed: 

1. That as we are dealing with the x's only, we are not concerned with 
such debated questions as the identity of the scale-value of our plates in the 
two coordinates, and no a priori relatioas can be assumed between the three 
constants which have to be determined. 

2. That by expressing x— ( as a linear function of £, i| rather than of x, y 
the equations of condition fw different plates differ only in their abs(rfute 
terms. 

3. That the values oS q need be known only approximately. Since b 
may be as much as o.oi they should be carried to two decimal places less 
thna those of x and {. 

4. That in case a star has moved sensibly between the epochs of the 
plate and the standard we must correct its standard codrdlnates |, i| for the 
amount of this motion before calculating the expression t^-^b^+c. This 
correction is sensible only for very rapidly moving stars. 
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§2. Dyson's Method of finding the Plate-Constants. 

These equations of conditions might be solved by least-squares. But by 
a suitable choice of comparison-stars a simpler method of solution may be 
used without loss of accuracy. This method was first described by Dyson,* 
and proceeds as follows: 

Arrange the equations of condition in order according to the values <rf {; 
divide them into two groups, one with large and one with small £, and take 
the mean of each group. 

This gives two equations in which the coefficients c^ a are considerably 
different and those of c are unity. If the stars are distributed over the plate 
with tolerable uniformity the mean values of it for the first two groups, and 
hence the coefficients of b, will be nearly the same. 

Subtracting the second of these from the first we obtain an equation in 
which the coefficient of a is large, that of b is small, and c does not appear 
at all. Arranging our equations now according to the values of q, and pro- 
ceeding similarly, we reach an equation with a small coefficient of a and a 
large one for b. These two equations give us a good determination of a and 
b. The value of c can then be found by substitution in any one of the four 
mean equations already constructed. All four will give the same value of c, 
as they are not independent (since frtHn either the first pair or the last pair 
we may deduce the equation obtained by adding together all the original 
equatitms of condition.) 

This method is an extension of the familiar one (tf forming quasi-normal 
equations by altering the s^s of the equations of condition so that all the 
coefficients of a given unknown are positive, and then adding. Like this, it 
sometimes fails of application. For example: if all the stars on a plate were 
omfined to its northeast and southwest quarters, large { and i| codrdinates 
would always go together, and vice versa, so that the two pairs of mean equa- 
tions would be identical, and also the final equations between a and b, which 
could not be determined at all from them. If, however, such a plate were 
divided into halves by its diagonals instead of by parallels to its sides, and the 
equations of condition grouped accordingly, a good determination of a and b 
could usually still be made. With liberty to draw the dividing lines across 
the plate at any angle, the method would fail only when all the stars were in 
one straight tine; and in that case the least-square solution also becomes 
jllusory. This indicates that Dyson's method, so modffied, ought to be gen- 
erally applicable. 
§3. Accuracy of the Method. 

Treating the matter analytically, we have to rei»esent our observed 
quantities, x— {, by a linear function of (, ij. Instead of these we may use 
any rectangular or oblique co&rdinates p, q, on the plate, represent our obser- 
vations by a linear function of these, and transform to £, q when necessary. 

*Moatlil7Not)cea,LT,p. 6t; lvi, pp. iiS-tiy. See also TUnm Monthljr Notkei, UV, p. 489; EOnlct, 

AatrDBomkal JounuU, No. 479. 
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If there were no errors of observation, either Dyson's method or that of 
least-squares would lead us to the exact expression which would satisfy all 
the equations 

*-e=ap-|-6g+c (3) 

We have therefore to concern ourselves only with the effects of such errors 
upon the plate-constants, as determined by the two methods. 

Suppose that we have n equations of condition, and that the errors of 
their absolute terms are A, ^> . ■ . A,. In applying Dyson's method 
we divide these equations into two groups. Let n, and n, be the number of 
equations in the first pair of groups, and let the sign (p), denote the sum of 
the ^'s for all the n, equations of group i, etc. Similarly let n, and m, be the 
number of equations in the second pair of groups. Then 

Finally let (p) denote the sum of the p's for all » eqt ations. Then we 
shall have the following equations to determine the errors 6a, hb, be of the 
plate-constants: 

(/>).to-f(3).to-|-»,&:-(A), {p),ba+{q\ib-\-n,hc={^\\ ,. 

(/').to+(g). «&-!-».&:= (A). {p\ «a+(5)4 a6+»4 «c= tA)J ^*^ 

These four equations are not independent, for the sum of either the first 
or the last pair gives 

(/»)«a+C!z)«-|-m:=CA) 

It follows from these equations that, when the plate has been reduced to 
standard by this method, the sum of the outstanding residuals must vanish 
for eadi of the four groups; and hence that the sums of the residuals for the 
stars in each of the four quarters into which the dividing hnes cut the plate 
must be numerically the same, but of opposite signs in adjacent quarters 
(since each group is composed of two adjacent quarters). This affords in 
practice a dmple and complete control of the numerical work. 

We may simplify the equations (4) by a proper choice of axes. Each 
ci the four groups of comparison-stars has a centroid whose co6rdinates are 
the mean of those of the stars of the group. If the ^axis passes throng the 
centroid of groups 3 and 4, and the g-axis through those of groups i and 2, the 
origin will fall at the centroid of the whole system of comparison-stars. The 
sum (rf the p's will vanish in groups 3 and 4, and that of the q's in groups i 
and 3, and the equations (4) will become 

(/>),ia-fw.«c=(A). (3),«6+«3fc=(A)J ,. 

C/»).«a+«,«c-(A). (ff)4»&+«4«c-('i)j ^' 
while the sum of either pair gives simply 

n«c = (A) (6) 
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If the probable error of one of the n quantities A is r, that of Sc will there- 
fore be ■-^:=, whatever the dioice of the groups 1,3,3,4. Those of ia and W 

y n 
will depend upon the arrangement of the stars in these groups. 

It is usually possible to choose the comparison-stars and group them so 
that the p-axis — that is, the line joining the centroids of groups 3 and 4 — 
completely separates the stars of groups i and 2, and vice versa. In this 
case p is negative for all the stars in group i, and positive for all those in 
group 2 ; and the other two groups have the same property with regard to q. 

If then P denotes the mean, without regard to sign, of the />-codrdinates 
of all the stars, we shall have 

{/>).- -(rt.-^ (7) 

Introducing this into (5) and eliminating ic, we find 

■^ (n,+«.) la=n,W.-n.W. 

The probable error of the second member is ri^nX+n^n,- Since ff, +n. «fi 
this reduces to r v'w n,n„ and the probable error of ia is 






(8) 

But 4n, ». is at most equal to n*. Hence we have 

Proceeding similarly, we find r»< — -=., where Q is the mean (rf the abso- 

~Qvn 
lute values of $ fcM* all the stars. 

We may now compare these with the results of the least-square soluti(m. 
U^g the same notation, but capital letters to distinguish the plate-constants 
found by this method, the normal equations are 

{p')hA + iPq)iB - (PA) {pq)U -J- {q')iB - (gA) nic - (A) (to) 

The last equation is identical with that toe hem. Dyson's method. The two 
methods therefore give identical values of c. 

The values of a and b given by the two methods will in general be differ- 
ent. Hie probable errors of the constants determined by least-squares will 
be given by the equations 

* if)iif)-(tiY '^"(#')(4)--(«)' 
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Since the sums ctf the values of p, corresponding to positive and negative 
values of q, separately vanish (and vice versa) the summation (pq) will be 
small compared with the others, and we shall have 

r^> ,= r,> ~ (u) 

the actual ^^ues usually approadiing closely to equality. Now, unless 
all the p's are numerically equal ip')>nP'. We may set {p') = KnP*, 

where K>i. If the stars are uniformly distributed over the plate, K— -. 
They can hardly in practice be so irregularly grouped that K is greater than 2 . 
We then have r^^ — ^^, whence by (9) fogrv'X and similarly f.^r.i^^ 

The dinunution in the probable errors of these plate-constants, upcm 
passing from the approximate method to that of least-squares, is therefcxe 
usually small. 

For the actual difference between the two values of a, we have, in the 
case where (^)"0 

«'^— ^-^-^ <") 

The most probable value of this difference is obviously zero. Its probable 
etxoc R^ may be obtained by squaring the second member of (12), substitut- 
mg r' for the square of each of the A'5, and zero far all product terms. We 
thus obtain 

^ (/)') "^ «*i^ n'PiP') **" n'Pip') 

By means of (7), (8), and (11) this reduces to 

i^-n+r:- '^"^^"'^'^ ^fi-faniK-i) da) 

When ipq) is not zero, the same final equation is reached, after a slightly 
I<»iger reckoning. 

Now it has already been shown that iC— i is usually considerably less 

than unity. The equation (13) may therefore be stated verbally as follows: 

The probable differences between the values of a and b obtained by 

Dyson's method and by least-squares (i. e., the limits which these 

differences are as likely as not to exceed) are, under all ordinary 

circumstances, considerably less than the probable errors of the 

latter. 

It remains to consider the probable error of the calculated cmrection 

which must be applied to the measured coordinates to reduce them to the 

standard s^tem. This correction is ap-\-bq+c. Since the three plate- 
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constants have been determined independently of one another, the probable 
error r, of this egression will be given by the equation 

The correction is most accurately determined for a point at the centroid erf 
the comparison-stars. They should therefore be so chosen that this point 
falls as near as possible to the parallax-star which is the main object <rf the 
investigation.* It is almost always possible to choose them so that for the 
parallax star ^ and ^ are less than 0.3, and they can usually be made very 

mudi less. The uncertainties of a and b then contribute less than one-sixth 
of the whole uncertainty of the calculated correction. These are the only 
quantities which could be more accurately found by a least-squares soluticm, 
and this would usually diminish their uncertainty by only about one-third, 
and hence of the whole correction to standard by only about one-twentieth 
erf its whole amount. 

The error of the final reduced coordinate of the parallax star will be 
the resultant of the error of its own measured coordinate and of the correction 
just discussed. If the accuracy of the measures of the comparison-stars is 
comparable with that of the parallax star, it is clear from (14) that the tatter 
will be much more accurately determined than the former— its relative 
weight being proportional to the number of comparison-stars. As in the 
present work there are always at least five of the latter, it is clear that the 
uncertainty of this correction will contribute less than one-fifth of the whole 
uncertainty of a reduced coordinate (allowing something for the inferior 
accuracy of the measures of the comparison-stars). 

To determine the plate-constants by least-squares would therefore 
increase the weight of the reduced coordinates of the parallax-star by less 
than I per cent, which would be far from repaying the additional labor. 
The rule has therefore been adopted: 

RuLS VII: Choose the comparison-stars so that their centroid falls 
as near as possible to the parallax-star, and use Dyson's method 
of reduction. 

In dividing the comparison-stars into groups, in applying this method, 
the principles laid down on pp. 21, 23 must be observed. 

§4. Number of Comparison-Stars. 

The result just obtained shows that very little accuracy is gained by 
increasing the number of comparison-stars, so far as the accidental errors <rf 
observation are concerned. 

If we wish to estimate the number n erf ccnnparison-stars which will 
give the most favorable relation between the work e]q)ended on a plate 

*Fliimiiier, UontUr Nodoca, kziv, p. 646. 
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and the weight of the resulting codrdinate of the parallax star, we must 
express both these quantities in terms of n. 

If fo is the prol^ble error of a measured coordinate for the ccanpariscm- 
stars and r, that for the parallax-star, the square of the probable error of the 

reduced coordinate of the latter will be '^+^('+pi+^) *"»^ »ts weight 
will be inversely proportional to this expression. 

The work erf taking, measuring, and reducing the plates may be divided 
into two parts, one of which is independent of n, and the other pr(^>ortional 
to it. It may therefore be set proportional to n-{-k. The value ot k can 
only be roughly estimated, on a basis of experience; for the present work 
it seems certain that it is not much greater than 8. The ratio ^^^ is 
therefore proportional to 

(*+«){.+^(.+^^+§)} 

This expression is a minimnm when 



f. 



i'^%4) 



From the values given in Chapter IV it appears that the second factcM* 
in this expression averages about 1.7. The third is only slightly greater 
than unity. The most favorable value of n will therefore usually be 4. 
This reasoning, however, tacitly assumes that it is always as easy to takt 
m(»% plates at a given epoch as to measure more stars on the plates — whidi 
is very far from the truth. There is also the objection that with so few 
comparison-stars it is impossible to detect a large parallax or proper-motion 
among them. 

Suppose that one of them has moved, since the epoch of the standard 
plate, by an amount which is large compared with the ordinary errors of 
observation. If there are but three comparison-stars, there will be only 
three equations o( condition for a, b, and c. The calculated values of these 
constants will satisfy them exactly, leaving no residuals, and the motion can 
not be detected; nor can imusually large errors of observation, or even 
numerical mistakes in the coordinates to be reduced. If there were four, 
and the reduction is made by Dyson's method, the residuals for all four stars 
will be numerically equal (two positive and two negative), so that we can not 
pick out the moving star. Something of the same sort happens whenever 
the moving star is alone in the quarter of the plate where it lies. 

It is therefore desirable to have two compaiison-stars in each quarter 
<tf the plate, or eight in all. This also makes it much ea^er to satisfy the 
condition of Rule VII concerning their centroid. The usual number (rf 
comparison-stars chosen in the present w<n'k is eight. In a few cases it 
was necessary to reduce this number to seven or sue, and in one exceptional 
instance to five, while in a few others it was increased to nine or ten. 
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Pot eight comparison-stars, setting k = Sm the formula above, we find 
that about cme-eighth more woric must be expended in order to get results 
of equal weight fw the parallax-star than if there were only four. But the 
certainty that the results are not modified by the existence of a considerable 
parallax in one <rf the comparison-stars compensates for this — to say nothing 
of the information concerning the parallaxes of the comparison-stars them- 
selves that can be deduced from their residuals. 

§5. Solution for the Parattax and Proper- Motion. 

When all the plates of a field have been reduced, the residuals for the 
parallax-star are converted into seconds of arc (using the standard value 
175*8 fOT the r^seau interval) reduced to a common epoch with the cata- 
logued proper-motion of the star (ot if need be with an approximate value 
deduced from the plates themselves) and discussed by least-squares in the 
ordinary fashion, the unknowns being the star's parallax and COTTectitms 
to its assumed x co6rdinate and proper-motion in x. 

It is not worthwhile to make sudi an elabwate discusaon <A the residuals 
fw the comparison-stars, because any parallax or proper-motion in any one 
of them will produce systematic changes in the calculated plate-constants, 
and hence in the residuals for all the other stars, so that the results for the 
di£Ferent stars are not Independent. 

By taking means of the equations of conditi(m for each parallactic 
epoch and combining these with due regard to their weights, results prac- 
tically identical with those of the least-square solution can be obtained in 
much less time. The parallaxes and proper-motions so computed for the 
comparison-stars will usually be almost wholly due to errors of observation. 
If any star has a large one this can be at once detected. Such a star should 
be rejected as a comparison-star. 

It is a good illustration of the advantages of photographic WOTk in 
rectangular codrdinates that this can be done very easily indeed. Owing 
to the linear character of all the equations used in reducing the plates to 
standard and determining the parallax and proper-motion, it follows that 
even a large proper-motion in one comparison-star will be without influence 
upon the computed parallaxes of the stars, but will affect only their calcu- 
lated proper-motions. The extent of this influence for each star depends 
upon its position on the plate, and also in some degree upon the way in which 
the stars are divided into groups in using Dyson's method; but it can be 
readily calculated when these are known. We can then determine at once 
what proper-motion we must assume the suspected star to possess in order to 
make the mean of thost of the other stars vanish (that is, its proper-motion 
relative to the others, considered as fixed) and also those of all the other stars 
referred to this new standard. A suspected large parallax may be treated in 
the same way. In neither case is it necessary to recompute plate-constants 
and the tike, or to deal with any quantities saving those in direct need of 
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ctnrection. The experience of the present work indicates that sudi cases are 
rare in practice. An example will be given in the next chapter. 

Even when the computed parallaxes and pFoper-motions of the com- 
parison-stars appear to be almost wholly due to errors of observation, they 
furnish information of mudi value, serving to detect the existence, or prove 
the absence, of systematic errors — depending, for example, upon a star's 
position on the plate, or upon its brightness — and showing idso how the 
accuracy of the measures is affected by these conditions. 

If the wei^t of the y coordinates justifies their being discussed at all, 
they may be bandied as follows. Choose three of the comparison-stars 
(already found to have no sensible proper-motion or parallax) so that their 
centroid falls as near as may be to the parallax-star. Measure the y's of 
these four stars accurately and discuss them as above. The reductions 
may be made very short. If the subscripts i, 2, 3, a, denote quantities 
belonging to the three comparison-stars and the parallax-star, and we 
determine three constants a, /3, y by the equations 

then if/ denotes any linear function of £, n 

The correctiim to reduce the place of the parallax-star to standard may 
then be derived immediately from the differences from standard for the 



The parallactic displacement in y is usually so small that even this 
^ort method of discussion does not repay the labor. 
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CH;\PTER III. 

THE OBSERVATIONS. 

|i. General Summary. 

The numerical ilata and results of the work are contained in table C 
(at the end of the volume). Summarizing them, it appears that the present 
work depends on 254 plates, of 37 di£ferent fields; of these, 109 (43 percent) 
were taken by Mr. Hinks and 145 (57 per cent) by the writer; on these plates 
were made 976 exposures, of an average length of 4*° 22' and an aggregate 
duration of about 71 hours, and upon them were measured 9232 images of 
338 different stars, 52 of which are "parallax-stars," and the remaining 286 
comparison-stars. The parallax was determined for all the former and for 
242 of the latter, excluding only those in the incomplete Series xxxii to 
xxxvn, which were observed at two epochs only, owing to the accident to 
the color-screen (see page S), making a total of 294 stars whose parallaxes 
are given in this work. 

§2. Description of Table C. 

The observational data and the necessary details of their reduction and 
discussion are given in table C, pages 104-142, each section of whidi gives 
the results from one series of plates. At the top erf the page is the current 
number of this series and those which the star or stars especially observed 
for parallax bear in the final table of results; then follow the designations 
of these stars, their approximate places for 1900, and their proper-motions — 
in right-ascension, declination, and on a great drcle. The latter are takax 
from Boss's Preliminary General Catalogue, when the stars appear in the 
latter; otherwise, usually from Bossert's Catalogue of stars of large proper- 
motion. The designations of the stars are for the most part those employed 
by the latter authority. 

The upper half of eadi table gives the necessary data concerning the 
individual stars and plates, and also the measured codrdinates, the con- 
stants necessary to reduce them to the common standard, and the results of 
this reduction. The last two (or occasionally three) also give proper-motions 
and parallaxes of all these stars, resulting from the approximate discussicm 
described below. These last quantities are given in thousandths of a second 
of arc; the remainder are in r^seau intervals of 175T8. 

The first five columns of the table deal with the stars observed. The 
paraSax-stars are denoted by letters, and the comparison-stars by numbers 
(in order of increasing right ascension), whtdi are given in the first column; 
the second gives the Durchmusterung numbers of these stars, and the third 
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gives their magnitudes from the same source. For a few stars whidi do not 
appear in the Bonn Durchmusterung, the second column is left blank and the 
third contains a rough estimate of magnitude based on the photographs. 

The next two columns contain the photometric magnitudes and spectra, 
determined at the Harvard College Observatory. For some of the faintest 
stars, and a few others which lie near bright ones, these data are not avail- 
able and the corresponding spaces are vacant. 

The next two columns, headed "Standard," contain the system of 
codrdinates of these stars, used as the standard to which all the plates were 
reduced. The coordinates n (given to three decimal places) depend upon 
measures of one or two images of each star on a single plate. Their probable 
error is less than a unit of the third decimal place, as is shown by comparison 
with similar measures upon a plate of the last epoch of each series. (These 
comparisons were undertaken primarily to detect any possible large proper- 
moticms in declination. As none were found, it is needless to give further 
details here.) 

The co5rdinates £ (which are given to five decimal places) are sometimes 
derivedfrom the same plate as the q's and sometimes aremean values including 
other plates as well. This latter poUcy was at first adopted in order to secure 
as accurate a standard as possible; but it was afterwards realized that, 
owing to the strictly differential character of the work, this led to no real 
advantage, and the practice was discontinued. 

It should be noted that where the £-codrdinates are the mean ai two 
or more plates they are not exactly rectangular with the q-codrdinates. 
As the latter are used only to compute the reductions to standard, this is of 
no importance for the purpose in hand. If a set of rectangular coordinates 
are de^red for any purpose, they can be obtained by using, with the tabulated 
i)'s, the x's of the corresponding plate. 

At the bottom of these columns are given the proper-motions of the 
parallax-star or stars, in r^seau intervals per year, to three places of decimals. 
These are necessary in the case of rapidly moving stars, because in calcu- 
lating the expression a^+bri+c, used in reducing any plate to the standard, 
the values of £ and q should be those for the date of observation. These 
may easily be computed from the tabular data, and this correction has been 
made whenever its effects are sensible. 

§3. Data for Individual Plates. 

The following double columns each contain the data for one plate. At 
the top is the current number, from the observing books; next, the (astro- 
nomic^) day of observation; then the number of exposiu'es (those actually 
measured, ignoring any defective ones), the average exposiu%-time in min- 
utes, the hour-angle of the principal star at the mean of the times of these 
exposures, and finally the initial of the observer (H=Mr. A. R. Hinks, R— 
the writer). 
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Then follow the x-coordmates of the stars. Only the decinial part is 
given, as the whole number is usually identical with the standard i, and, 
when it differs by a unit, the true value is obvious upon inspection (since the 
differences from standard are nearly the same for all the stars). These quan- 
tities are the means of the x's of all the images of the star which were measured 
on the plate. The measures for the individual images are carried to four 
decimal places only, but the means are taken to five, to avoid errors due to 
neglected decimals in the reduction. 

The results for the individual images are not given, partly because of 
their bulk, but mainly because (since each image was measured in but one 
position of the plate) they are affected by the personal error of bisection 
(page 15) which is only eliminated when the mean is taken. 

When the ntmiber of measurable images of each star was odd, one was 
measured in both positions, and when one image was tmlike the others (e.g. 
fainter) care was taken that this should be the one. 

In certain cases the images of the parallax-star, and occasionally of other 
stars, were remeasured, to investigate apparent discordances. In almost all 
cases the original measures were closely confirmed, showing that the trouble 
was in the actual position of the image, and not in the measures. The letter 
B, at the foot of this column, denotes that all the images were measured in 
both positions of the plate. 

It is next necessary to explain the meaning of the quantities given at the 
foot of the column for each plate, under the caption "Average residual." 
The successive exposures on one plate differ of course in centering. They 
may possibly differ also in orientation (owing to changes in refraction, etc.), 
but they must be practically identical in scale-value. If the orientation is 
constant, the differences between the x-codrdinates of the stars fc»: a given 
exposure and the mean x's for the same stars for all the exposures should be 
the same all over the plate. If the orientation differs, these differences should 
be of the form &y+c. 

The actual differences for individual images will not agree with these 
theoretical values, owing to errors of measurement and of the real position 
of the star inu^;es; and the residuals obtained by comparing them with 
the<My afford a measure of these errors. 

For the plates first measured, the assumption of differences of orienta- 
tion was made, and the residuals determined graphically. The results did 
not confirm the reality of such differences; and later in the work changes 
ctf centering alone were supposed to exist. The residuals found on the first 
assumption will naturally average somewhat less than on the seamd. 

The average value, regardless of sign, of these residuals for all the 
star-images on each plate is the quantity given in the tables. The values 
resulting from the graphical process are distinguished by an asterisk. The 
calculation of these residuals gives a valuable control ctf the numerical work 
up to this point and serves to detect any serious error of measurement or 
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any grossly bad images. Their numerical average is evidently an indication 
of the general quality ctf the plate. 

The quantities a, b, c, at the foot of each o^umn, are the plate-constants, 
determined by Dyson's method. If x is the measured coordinate, and ( and ^ 
the standard codrdinates, thenx=J+oJ-j-&ij+c. 

These constants are expressed in units of the fifth decimal place and 
are given with accuracy sufficient to insure the correctness of the last figure 
of the reduced value of x. It should be observed that a and h are abstract 
numbers, while c is proportional to the r^seau interval. Thus, for example, 
for Plate i88 (Series ii) we have 

*"f+o.oooQ968 $— 0.001875511+0.05562R 

The four groups into which the comparison-stars are divided by wide 
spacing correspond to the four quarters into which the plate is divided in 
using Dyson's method. To obtain one pair of the quasi-normal equations, 
take means for the stars of the first and second, and for those kA the third and 
fourth groups ; to get the other pair, combine the first and the fourth groups, 
and the second and third. For Series xv the stars were divided into three 
groups.each of which gives directly one equation between the plate-constants. 

The column following the measured x's gives the residuals resulting 
from their reduction to standard, in the sense Plate minus Standard, in units 
erf the fifth decimal place of a r^seau interval. Negative residuals are in 
boldface type. 

For the comparison-stars, the sum of the residuals should be numerically 
equal for each of the four groups, but of alternating sign. The residuals for 
the parallax-stars often show conspicuous evidence of proper-motion, even 
in an interval of a few months. 

In two cases (plate 398, Series xiii and plate 436, Series xviii) the 
center of the field is, through some error in setting, at some distance from 
its usual position. In these cases the measured codrdinates require a slight 
correction for the e£Fect of the inclinati(m between the planes of the plate and 
of the standard. 

If «, y are the codrdinates of any star, referred to the standard plate- 
center; X,Y those of the center of Uie plate under discussion; and F the 
focal length expressed in r^seau intervals, it is easy to show that, if the cor- 
rections 

are applied to the measured coordinates, the results will be connected with 
the standard by linear relaticms and may be reduced as usual. This "non- 
linear" ccMTecticm is given immediately after the measured coordinates. 
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§4. Approximate S<dutum for all Stars. 

The last two (or occasionally three) columns of the upper part of the 
table ("Approximate Solution") give the values of the proper-motion ft, 
and parallax r, of all the stars, as derived from the approximate solution 
described on p. 27, and illustrated belpw. 

When one comparison-star gives evidences of real proper-motion, the 
values obtained by excluding it as an object of reference (see p. 37) are given 
in the third column headed fi'. Except in this case, the computed parallans 
and proper -motions of the comparison-stars (being linear functions of the 
residuals of the individual plates) must have the same properties as these 
with regard to their sum by groups. The values for the parallax-stars ate 
included to test the accuracy^of the approximate method employed. 

§5. Least-squares Solution for the Principal Stars. 

The lower half of each table contains the least-squares discussion for 
the parallax-stars. In this, all observational quantities are expressed in 
thousandths of a second of arc. The value of the r6seau interval is taken 
as 175TS — which was derived by Mr. Hinks, in the course of reduction of the 
Cambridge plates of Eros, from comparison of numerous photographs with 
meridian places of the stars. 

The first column gives the number of the plate; the second (headed 
"Observed") gives the residual (Plate minus Standard) for the star in 
question, and the third the correction for proper-motion necessary to reduce 
each observation to a common epoch. This epoch is given at the head of the 
column, and the assumed value of the annual proper-motion at its foot. The 
latter often differs slightly from the more accurate values at the top of the 
page, which were not available when the reductions were begun. 

The following column (headed "Onrected") gives the sum ot the quan- 
tities in the two which precede it. If the assumed proper-motion were 
correct, and the star had no parallax, the numbers in this column should be 
identical. An assumed value. Ax is given at the foot of the column. By 
subtracting this from the individual entries, we obtain the absolute terms of 
the equations of condition. 

When there is moK than one parallax-star, and their proper-motions 
are different, the data for the second star follow those for the first (as in 
Series ii and xxxi). But when, as is more often the case, they have nearly 
w quite the same proper-motion, the observed residuals for both stars are 
first given, then the proper-motion correction common to both, and lastly 
the corrected values (as in Series vii, xv, xix, etc.). When the assumed 
proper-motion is zero, the ccMrected values are identical with the observed, 
whidt alone are given. Following them come the egwUions of condition. 
These are in the form 
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where x represents the crarection to the assumed value of Ax, and y to the 
assumed proper-motion, ah'eady given, r is the star's parallax, and n the 
observed quantity.* 

The coefficients of y are simply the interval in years between the as- 
sumed epoch and the date of observation. Hiosc of r (which are prac- 
tically the parallax-factors in right ascension) are computed by the formula 

pf^RcosDmi (A — a) 

where a is the star's right ascension, and A , D, and R are the sun's right ascen- 
sion, declination, and distance. By forming a table of log (R cos D) for every 
five days throughout the year, the computation was made very simple. Four- 
place logarithms were used, and the results were checked by calculation in 
duplicate.! 

The parallax-fact(»^ in y, when required, were computed by the formula 

/>,=/? sin i> cos i— J? cos Z) cos (A — a)^S 

where d is the star's dedination. 

Following the equaticms of condition are the residuals, in the sense 
(O-rC), derived from the various solutions. At the foot of each ctdumn <A 
residuals is the weighted sum of their squares, (pw) 

The last column gives the weights assigned to the equations. Usually 
all plates were given unit weij^t. Some poor plates were assigned weight X 
and a few very poor ones >^. The reasons for giving low weight to a plate 
were: (i) small number of exposures; (2) bad observing conditions (accord- 
ing to the notes in the observing book) ; (3) bad character c£ the images or 
r£seau (noted by the measurer before reduction) ; (4) discordance of the 
measures of the different exposures on the plate (shown by the unusually 
la^e "average residual"). 

In all, 29 plates out of 255, or about one-ninth erf the wh(^e, received 
diminished weight. In only one case (Plate 207, Series v) 'was a plate 
given reduced weight a posteriori (because oi discordance appearing upon 
reduction, and otherwise unaccountable). In two other cases, Plates 455, 
(Series xxvii) and 318 (Series xxxvn), images (rf one star upon an otherwise 
good plate were entirely rejected for similar discordance. 

At the bottom (rf the tables are the normal equaticms and their soluticm. 
The coefficients of the former have been chedced by duplicate computation. 
The absolute trrms are given in thousandths of a second of arc. 

The first solution gives for each parallax-star the values of x, y, and x, 
with their probable errors and weights, and alsO r„ the probable error of one 
equation of condition of unit weight. When it seemed doubtful whether the 

1 

tbeoMci 

kctioiu, vid. n, put n, p. 3ig. 

tBiran tn the pmllftz f*cton ao mail that tbej dbfkn^j would not "i^iflfK* the dednced icMiltt 
by mon tbA& o.ooi wen not cocnctcd. 
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computed values of 3> or x were real, additional solutitms were made, in which 
the doubtful quantities were assumed to be zero, or occasionally to have 
some value otherwise determined. The resulting values ai the remaining 
unknowns, the residuals, and the probable errors are given in their appro- 
priate places. 

For two series (xi and xv) the y co&n5mates were measured. The results 
are given as Series xia and xva. They are arranged ^milarly to the other 
series, except that the data already given in the previous table are not re- 
peated and that, instead of the plate-ccmstants, the three reduction constants 
«, ^, Y are given (see p. 28), enabling us to find the correction to reduce star A 
to the standard, from the differences from standard for the three selected 
comparison-stars. 

The y coordinates for the plate formerly chosen as the standard (e.g., 
Plate 191, Series xi) differ slightly from the approximate values given in the 
[Mcceding table, because they are means including a lai|;er number of expos- 
ures than do the latter. 

§6. Stars Observed at but Tvm Epochs. 

The stars <rf Series xxxn to xxvu are those for which observations 
were interrupted by the accident to the color-screen (see p. 8), so that photo- 
graphs could be obtained at only two parallactic epochs. For all dl these 
except ij Geminorum (Series xxxii) measurement and reduction were tmder 
way before the series were cut short, and the results are presented in tables 
dmilar to those for the majority of the stars, while in the remaining case the 
n^jid reducticm, with but three cranparison-stars, was employed. 

The reducticm (A the residuals to a cmnmon epoch and the equations 
oi cmdition are presented just as in the preceding tables. 

It is of course impossible to determine the proper-motion and parallax 
independently from these equations. The course adopted has been to form 
mean equations for each of the two epochs, and from these to determine x 
and * in terms of y (the correction to the catalogued proper-motion). As 
these are all stars of well-determined proper-motion the terms involving y 
are presumably small. 

The values of y necessary to reduce the assumed proper-motions to those 
vS. Boss's Preliminary General Catalogue (which appeared after the first 
discussions had been completed) and the corresponding values of x are given 
at the bottom of the table. These values of the parallax have been taken 
asfinaL 

The probable error of one plate has been determined as usual; that of 
X 1^ dividing the probable error of the difference of the two epoch-means 
by the difference of the parallax factors. As it can be shown (see Chapter IV, 
p. 56) that there are no sensible systematic errors, this process must give a 
dose approximation to the truth. The soluticms that have sometimes been 
made, assuming x— o, serve to show more dearly what reliance can be 
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placed on the observed parallaxes. The parallaxes and proper-motifms of 
the comparison-stars can not of course be determined ior these series. 

At the bottom of the page are found certain notes. 

The "Observer's Notes" are taken from the observing books and deal 
mainly with the atmospheric conditions and the performance of the driving 
clock and electric control. The "Measurer's Notes" are taken from the 
sheets of measures and deal principally with the character oi the images and 
r^seau lines. The reasons for as^gning reduced weight to any plate (other 
than a large "average residual") can usually be found in these notes. 

Sundry other notes, which occasionally appear, are self-ocplanatory. 

§7. Success in ^iminating Hour-angle Error. 

It is desirable to extract from table C and to summarize the data 
whidi show the degree of success attained in eliminating hour-angle error. 
The form c^ this which is most to be feared in phott^raphic work is atmo- 
spheric dispersion. Its influence may be calculated as follows. 

Suppose that the refraction constant p differs by S0 for two stars ot 
different spectral types. By Turner's well-known formula, the increase 
of the X coordinate by refraction is 0X (-{- small terms) when X is the 
coordinate of the zenith on the plate. The relative displacement of the two 
stars is therefore Sx = XSff 

For a plate whose center is in declination S, takai at hour-angle /, m 
latitude y>, 

„^ sin/cosy 

cos J cosf9Cos/ + sin J sin ^ 

For plates taken near the meridian, t is small. Expressing it in minutes 
of time, neglecting its square and higher powers, and introducing the latitude 
of Cambridge (-|-52*'i2')> this equation becomes 
X" +o.oo27( sec (S—<p) 

If now the weighted mean hour-angles at which morning and evening 
observations of the stars are made are /, and /,, and the corresponding 
parallax factors in x are />, and p^, the r^-auluug error Sw in the derived 
relative parallax will be 



whence 



p.-p:-'' 



If the observations of different years are made at different hour-ai^es, 
there will also be some error in the derived proper-motion; but the pre- 
ceding expression for the influence on the parallax will still be approximately 
correct. 
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Table 3 gives the values of these quantities for each of the 37 series 
(^ plates. 

Tabls 3. 
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The average value of t, —t, regardless of sign, is 7? 3, and that of p,~P, is 
1.40. It follows that the average influence of the hour-angle error upon 
the parallaxes should be equal to the relative displacement of the star- 
images due to a change of 5.2 minutes in hour-angle, or (since most of the 
stars are in considerable north declination) an actual motion of the telescope 
thnnigh about one degree, in following the stars — which is almost certain 

to be insensible. The average value of — , without regard to sign, is 0.018; 

op 
with regard to sign it is —0.008. 

The whole change in 0, from the visual to the photographic rays, is 
about 0T8. Between any two stars photographed on the same plate it 
must be much less. For 61 Cygni — a reddish star which should give a lai^ 
value of SP — ^Bergstrand finds J/?«ori2 (mean for the two components).* 
If it is equally great for all the parallax-stars the average error of one parallax, 

due to this cause, would be 0^002. The greatest value of -^ is —0.09, for 

op 
Series 24. To produce an error of o'oi in the parallax. Sfi must in this 
case be of 1 1 . It is not likely to be much greater. 

For the stars observed with the color-screen, it is uncertain whether 
green or violet light did most to make the photographic image. If the former 
alone was effective S0 would be about— oT 8. For these stars the averse 

^ue of ~, regardless of sign, is o.oi i , so that, even upon the most unfavor- 

i$ 
able hypothesis, the average error of these parallaxes due to this cause would 
be only 0T009. 

It therefore appears that the residual errors, due to atmospheric dis- 
persion, can hardly in any case exceed o'oi. The means adopted for its 
elimination have therefore been successful. What they have cost, in loss <rf 

'AitrDDomisclic^Nacfaricliteii, 3999. 
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weight, may be seen from table 4, which gives the mean values <tf />.—/>., 
grouping the stars according to their right ascen^on. (The first group 
includes all stars between <^ and 4^, &c.) 

The available parallactic displacements, actually 
realized, as here shown, average about 13 per cent less 
than the theoretically available values given in Chapter 
I> page S- l^c general mean for all the series is 1.40. 

By removing the restriction of observations to the 
meridian the average available displacement could have 
been increased to about 1.90 and the nominal weight 
with which the parallax was determined nearly doubled ; 
but the average difference between the hotu'-angles at 
mwning and evening observations would have been more than three hours, 
and the systematic error would have been increased thirly-fold. 

§ 8. Examples of Details of Measurentent and Reduction. 

In condu^on it may be well to give examples (rf the details of measure- 
ment and reduction. For this purpose Serbs 11 may be selected. Here 
there are nine comparison-stars and two parallax-stars — ^A, caiginally chosen 
on account of its large proper-motion, and B, added because it happened to 
appear on the plates, which is too bright to give images of the best quaUty. 
As an illustration of the way in which the measures were made and recorded, 
we may take Plate 351, on which, according to the usual plan, two of the 
four exposures were measured in one position of the plate and two in the 
other. 

The record of the measures ai the first star (with certain explanations 
added in parenthesis) is as follows: 



Stari. 


ap. 1. 


E«... 


EJP.3- 


BW.4. 


Point. 


El 


I7M7 
II3JJ 
■ I3JO 
113$} 


■1 

.4fa7 


•B 




76.. 


1893! 


ffteulUiil.). 


134I0I 


»«as 


lum 


t3«« 



Here the first line gives the reading on the r6seau-line adjacent to the 
star in the direction of decreasing x codrdinates on the plate (whidi in the 
position of the latter for the measures of the first two exposures was appar- 
ently that d increa^ng readings on the eye-piece scale, but opposite for 
the last two, after the plate had been reversed). This reading, obtained by 
adding together the readings oi the scale and micrometer screw, is given in 
hundredths of a scale-division. 
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The last line gives the similar reading on the r^seau line adjacent to the 
star in the opposite direction. These two readings should ^er by just 
10,000 if the scaiia stood in exactly the assumed ratio to the r^seau-intenral. 
The differences from this value give the erfor (A "runs," which is allowed 
for in the usual way. 

The zero from which these readings are taken is an arbitrary one, 
depending on the position of the {^te at the moment under the microscope. 
It is nearly the same for neighb<»ing images measured in immediate succes- 
sion, and would be exactly so if the sUdes in which the plate-carrier moves were 
geometrically perfect (whidti would have involved a quite useless expense). 
But for the measures in the reversed position of the plate it is wholly different. 

The intervening lines give the similar readings on the star-images. 
Where more than two are made, the reason is the discca^ance of the first two. 
The settings on this star are unusually discordant, probably because, as 
noted at the time, it was faint. The differences between the mean of the 
readings on the image and that on the first r6seau line, corrected for "runs," 
gives the fractional part of the star's x codrdinate. The integral part, 
taken from the setting scales, is recorded at the side of the sheet. 

When the whole plate has been measured, the mean of the coordinates 
of the four images (A each star is takai. These are given in table C. The 
differences from this mean are then formed for each image and arranged in 
colunms for each exposure; the mean is taken for each column, and the indi- 
vidual differences are used to determine the "average residual," as described 
above. For this same plate the resulting table is as follows: 
Tabl* & 
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Aveme reiidtnl 5.7. 

For each image, d denotes the difference d the measured x from the 
mean for the star, and r the flifference of this from the mean for the exposure. 
Both are expressed in units of the fourth decimal place of a r^seau interval. 
It is clear that any serious error in the original coordinates, however ariang, 
can not escape detection in such a table. 
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The sum of the quantities v, either by rows or by columns, must vanish 
(within the error arising from neglected decimals) . Their sums, regardless of 
sign, are given at the foot of each column and a£Ford a measure of the accuracy 
of the codrdinates. The "average residual," given in table C, is the numer- 
ical mean of the values of v for the whole plate. For this plate it is about 
30 per cent greater than the average, showing that it is of rather poor quality. 
Still taking the same plate as an illustration, each star gives an equation 
of condition for the {date-constants, of the form a^+fr^+i^^x— (• For 
example: star 2 gives i4.578a+9.738&+c= —0^34302. Taking the means 
of these for the first two and the last two groups of stars, we obtain 

i4,87ia-{-i7.96564-c= -0.31325 

25.5870+21.0986 -|-c= —0.29142 
whence, subtracting, 

10.7160+ 3.1336 =+0.02183 (0 

Similarly, the means of the first and fourth and the second and third groups 
give 

21.9980+13.1046+^= -0.32344 

i9-358o+27.9586+c= -0.27323 
whence 

—2.6400+14.8546 =+0.05021 (2) 

Serving the equations (i) and (2) we have 

0= +0.0009969 6= +0.0035573 

and substituting in the four original equations, we find c= —0.39198. The 
substitution should be made in all four, to detect possible errors of arithmetic. 

For any other plate, the absdute terms only of equations (i) and (2) 
will be different. If we call these c, and c, we find once for all 

0= +0.088709C,— 0.018710C, 6= +o.oi5766c,+o.o63996c, 

and their determination becomes very convenient. Having found the plate- 
constants, we calculate for each star the quantities f+a$+6ij+c. The excess 
of the observed values over these represents the combined effect trf errors 
and of the star's motion. For example, for ttsut 7. 

stars A and B, on the above plate, we have 
the results shown in table 7. 

In practice, only the decimal parts are 
written down. In carrying out the numeri- 
cal work of reducing the plates and solving 
the equations resulting from them, much use 
was made of an arithmometer at Cambridge 
and of a large cylindrical slide-rule belonging 
to the Department of Civil Engineering at Princeton. The latter proved to 
be especially convenient in solving the systems of linear equations which 
continually present themselves. 
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§9. Example of Approxim(Ue Solution. 

As an example of the approximate sotuticm for parallax and im>per- 
motion, we may take Series xxn, where we have eleven equations, for five 
parallactic epochs. Taking means for each epoch, and remembering that 
Plate 496 has half-weight, we have the equations 

«— o.68y4-o.7ir« +9 2 

X— o.Soy— o.33T«— 118 3 

«+o.35y+o.55T= -345 2 

*+i-33y+o.65x= -641 i^ 

*+i-55y— 0-6c«r= —768 2 

where the absolute terms are those for star A and are exfM'essed in units of 
the fifth decimal place of a r^seau interval, and where y represents the 
whole proper-motion in the x codrdinate. 

Taking the means of the first two and the last three of these equations, 
we find 

x-o.sgy+o.i^w" -54 x-t-i.o8y-|-o.20T= —585 



+ i.67y-f-o.oiT= -531 
Taking means of the equations in whidi the coefficients (rf t are of the same 
agn, we have 

3c+o.33y-(-o.6or« —326 a:+o.52y-o.47ir» —443 

whence 

— o.i9y-|-i.o7T«= -I-II7 
whence we find 

y=-3i8 3r»+52 

or in seconds of arc 

y —07559 »•" +0^092 

The values derived from the least-square solution are 

y •» — 0T554 *oToo7 *= +0T095 »fcofoi2 

so that in both cases the agreement is well within the probable error of the 
latter (definitive) values. 

When the different epoch-mean equations are of different weight, this 
fact should be borne in mind in combining them. If a little discretion is 
shown in this, the results of the approximate solution agree very closely with 
those obt^ned by least-squares. This is a consequence of the approximate 
equaUty of all the positive and all the negative coefficients of x in each set of 
equations of condition. It affords a Suable control on the arithmetical work. 

§10. Case when a Comparison-Star has Sensible Proper -Motion. 

It remains to give an example of the discussion of a case when a com- 
pariscm-star shows evidences of proper-motion (see p. 27). For this we may 
take Series 11, where the compute! proper-motions of the stars, in thousandtl^ 
of a second of arc, are as shown in table 8. 
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The numerical equality of the sums for the four graips (within the 
errors of reckoning) shows that the arithmetical work is crarect; but the 
value of y ioc star 8 is so large as to indicate real proper-motitm rather than 
errors of observation. Hiis motion will alter all this star's coordinates exc^ 
the standard. The differences x— £ will be affected, and hence the derived 
plate-constants and the residuals, not only for star 8, but for all the others 
as well. To correct all these would be very laborious, but is fortunately quite 



Since the equations for the reduction of all the 
plates are linear, and differ only in their absolute 
terms, a change, of magnitude s, in the x coordinate 
of a given comparison-star on any plate will produce 
changes in the plate-constants and in the deduced 
residuals for any star (whether this or another) which 
bear a fixed ratio to z. 

If z is proportional to the time, the changes in 
the residuals for all the stars will be so; that is, they 
will be indistinguishable from their own proper- 
motion. Hence a real proper-motion in any compari- 
son-star will introduce spurious alterations into the 
computed Iproper-motions of all the stars on the plate, 
but will be without influence on any independent 
quantity {e.g., their computed parallaxes). 

Let us then suppose that tiie standard x of star 8 is changed by t, while 
the others are unalt^ed. Applying Dyson's method (as above) to die result- 
ing codrdinates, we find very easily the plate constants 

o — +o.oi3o6« &= -)-o.oi9i5s c» —0.538* 

The assumed differences from standard and those computed by means of 
these plate-constants are as follows: 
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The numbers ia the last odunm represent the spurious pn^>er-motions 
of stars, which will appear as a result ai the calculations, when star 8 ahme 
has a real proper-motion, of magnitude z. Their sums by groups are numeri-. 
cally equal, as they should be. 
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If now we wish to find the proper-motions oi our stars, referred to the 
other comparison-stars as a standard, rejecting star 8, we may proceed as 
f<^ow5: 

The rejection of star 8 leaves star 5 alone in its "group." Had we deter- 
mined plate-constants, etc., anew by Dyson's method, we would then l^ve 
the resulting proper-motion for this star equal to the sum oi those fw stars 
3 and 3, and also to that for either of the other two groups, with its sign 
chai^;ed. But we can do this at once by the choice of a suitaUe value of s. 

Correcting the original proper-motions by subtracting from them the 
spurious proper-motions just given, we find for star 5 the value — 137 -1-0.327 z, 
while the sums for the other three groups are 



2, 3 

I, 4 

6. 7. 9 



-1-86— 0.301 z 
—87-1-0.301 z 
— 87-J-0.300S 



We have thus, to determine z, the equation 

— 137+0'327«"+86— 0.301S 

whence «- +355- 

To axrect our individual premier-motions we must add to each the quan- 
tity given in the third column of taUe 9 (which represents the influence of the 
change <rf plate-constants). The results are as shown in table 10. 
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We have now a set of proper-motions which satisfy (within the errws 
of reckoning) exactly the same conditions that would result from a complete 
new solution. But since these conditions are linear, there is only one way of 
satisfying them. Our results must therefore be identical with those oi the 
more ccnnpUcated process. They are given in table C, Series n, under the 
heading n'. 

The average value, r^;ardless of dgn, of the computed proper-motions 
oi the remaining comparison-stars is reduced, by the exclusion oi star 8, 
frran 69 to 48, while the resulting value ioc the proper-motion of star 8 comes 
out more than three times as large as any oi the others. Its reality is thus 
ccnfirmed, but its amount Is not great enough to justify the rejecti<m ctf this 
star as a ccunparison-star for parallax. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DISCUSSION OF THE OBSERVATIONS. 



I. Absence of Systematic Errors. 

§1. Enors of Observation almost wholly Accide?ttal in Character. 

In the course of the reduction of the 31 series, which form the principal 
part of the present work, the parallaxes of 242 comparison-stars have been 
determined. If any systematic errors affect the results, this large amount 
of material should suffice for their detection, provided that it is true, as is 
now generally believed, that the individual differences of parallax among such 
stars are practically insensible. To see whether this is the case, the numbers 
of observed parallaxes lying between different ntmierical limits were counted 
with the results shown in table 11. 

The second column gives the number 
of parallaxes which lie between the given 
limits, while the third column shows the 
distribution resulting h^>m the "law of 
errors" with probable error ±0^0283. 

It is at once manifest that the observed 
parallaxes of the comparison-stars are almost 
wholly due to errors of observation and that 
they furnish no information at all about the 
real parallax of individual stars. 

But this is just the condition under 
which they are suitable for the investigation of systematic errors. Such 
errors may depend: (a) upon the star's position upon the plate, (b) upon 
its brightness, (c) upon its spectral type, (d) upon the season of the year 
in whicJi observations are made. 
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§2. Search for Systematic Error depending on position on the Plate. 

To investigate possible errors of class (a) a digram was prepared, show- 
ing the position of each of the comparison-stars in the field, and its observed 
parallax. The field was then divided into sixteen regions, containing nearly 
the same number of stars, by means of the r^seau lines [x =20, y = 20, whidi 
pass through the optical center, and the lines five r^seau intervals (14^5) 
distant from these on each side. 

The results may best be represented graphically. In the diagrams 
which follow the x-coordinates increase toward the left, and the y coordinates 
upward. Diagram A shows the number of stars in each region, and B their 
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average parallax, regardless of sign, in thousandths of a second of arc. Dia- 
gram C gives the average parallax, taking account of sign, for each region, and 
D the numerical values which this might be expected to have, if due to 
accidental errors alone (which are obtained by dividing the numbers in B by 
the square root of the number o£ stars in each region, given in A)— all in 
thousandths of a seccmd of arc. 
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Of the sixteen quantities in C, seven are less than might be expected, 
one is equal to expectaticm, and eight are greater. The numerical mean of 
all the observed quantities is 0*0092, and of those predicted by the theory 
(rf errors o7oo90. It would therefore appear that the observed quantities are 
almost wholly due to accidental error. 

Taking means for the four middle regions, the four comer ones, and the 
eight others at the sides, the results are given in table 12 : 
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The fourth ccdumii gives the values whidi the quantities in the third 
cdumn might be expected to have if due to accidental error only. It appears 
that there is no systematic error, unless perhaps a very small one fu* the 
stars at the extreme omiers of the field, which in any case must be less than 
CHK-hundredth of a second of arc. The average value of the parallax, 
regardless of sign, is 25 per cent greater for this group than for the others, 
showing that in this region the measures become less accurate. 

§3. Search for Error depending on Magnitude. 

To investigate possible errors of type (ft), depending on magnitude, the 
stars were grouped according to their photometric m^nitudes (a few stars 
which were not observed photometrically being distributed among the groups 
on the basis of their Bonn Durchmusterung magnitudes). 
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The results are as follows: 
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Here again there is clearly no senable sj^tematic error. The observed 
mean parallaxes are smaller than might be expected. This is probably 
to be explained by the uneven distrilHition of stars of a given magnitude 
among the different fields. The sum ci the parallaxes of all the comparison- 
stars in a given field necessarily vanishes; and if all irf them, or all but one 
or two, fall in the same magnitude-group they will make an unduly small 
contribution to the total for this group. This effect should be least for the 
groups which contain fewest stars (to which each field will contribute but 
one or two members) ; and this is in accord with the facts. 

The valuesof the average parallax, regardless of sign, show that the meas- 
ures are less accurate for the brightest stars than for the others, for which they 
are almost equally good. 

§4. Search for Error depending on Spectral Type. 

It is possible in the present work to investigate the errors of class (c) 
(depending on the spectral type) directly. 

The whole number of comparison-stars whose spectral type was deter- 
mined at Harvard is 216. These are divided almost equally among the four 
[nincipal classes. In table 14 all spectra from A6 to P5, inclusive, are counted 
as F, and so on, except that the three stars of type M are included with those 
of type K. 

Tabu 14. 
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*SeTcnl of the Mntett aton do tiot appear In the Boon D iir c hmm tcmm, and were not ob wwd at 
Harvard. If they were iodnded, the mcaa mapiitiidn in tlie last line would be ilightly lower. They are 
l a da deJ ia the toa for p a r a H a i . 
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Once more it is clear that the systematic error must be quite insensible 
The slight deficiency in parallax for the (very faint) stars whose spectra were 
not observed is not confirmed by the result previously found for the whole of 
the faintest stars, and it is doubtless due to accidental errors of observation. 
§5. Search for Errors depending on RiglU Ascension. 

There may also exist systematic errors arising from change in the instru- 
ments, or in the other conditions of observation, from time to time, and espe- 
cially with the seasons. The influence of such errors upon a star's observed 
parallax will be a function of its right ascension. In studying such errors 
it is no longer legitimate to combine stars in all parts of the sky, as has 
previously been done. They have accordingly been divided into groups, 
covering 4^ in right ascension, and for each of these the difference of the 
mean parallaxes has been determined: (a) for stars in the inner and outer 
parts ci the field; (b) for the brighter and fainter stars; and (c) for those of 
"earlier" or "later " spectral type (which may temporarily for convenience be 
called "white" and "red"), dividing the starsof each field intogroups as 
nearly equal as possible. The results are as foUov^: 

TablB 15. — MeoM differenee of paraOax. 
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The expectation has been calculated as usual. It is somewhat larger 
in the last column, because fewer stars were observed for spectrum than for 
magnitude or position. The last line contains the average, regardless of sign, 
of the quantities in the preceding lines. 

It is dear that there is practically no systematic error of any of these 
kinds, depending on the right ascension. Tjmm 16. 

As an additional test, the differences 
of mean parallax were computed for each 
field separately, and compared with the 
corresponding expectations. The aver- 
ages, without regard to sign, for all the 
fields, are shown in table 16. 

The observed differences of parallax for groups of stars differing in posi- 
tion on the plate or in spectral type are practically identical with those which 

*No atan iTinc between 6* aad 10^ were obaerrcd at three or mote ^odu. 
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might be expected if they had been chosen at rand<Hn. It follows that the 
distcMlion of the field and the errors depending on the ccAor of the stars are 
quite insensible. 

Bright and faint stars show somewhat greater diflferences of parallax 
than groups chosen at random. There appears to be some real cause at 
work here. Its average influence for any given series, as determined from 
the difference of the squares of the observed and expected values, is 0^014. 
This, however, should hardly be called a systematic error, for it appears to 
vary qwte at random from one series to another. 

Of the 31 differences "Bri^^t minus Faint," 17 are positive and 14 are 
negative; i6 are less than the probable error computed from their numerical 
average and 15 greater. If th^ are arranged in order of right ascension 
there are 18 changes and 13 permanences of sign. 

The source of this error presumably lies in the individual plate. It 
is very probaUy "guiding error" — due to imperfect following — which can 
not quite be eliminated by even the best instrumental means. Since the 
average weight of a parallax is 3.98, an average displacement of the bright 
stars, relative to the faint, of o'o24, taking place quite at random from plate 
to plate, is sufficient to produce the observed result. Such an error for any 
given star will simply increase the accidental error of observation by a small 
amount; and the probable error, as determined by comparison of different 
plates, will include its full effect. It need not, therefore, be further consid- 
ered, as it wiU introduce no real systematic error into the final parallaxes. 

$6. Conclusion: SystemaUc Errors Apparently Insensible. 

It may be concluded from the preceding discus^on that there are no 
systematic errors affecting a star's observed parallax, dependent either upon 
its magnitude, its position in the field, the character td its own light, or upon 
seasonal or instrumental changes, of greater magnitude than a few thou- 
sandths of a second (^ arc. In other words — 

The observed parallaxes appear to be altogether free cf sensible system- 
atic error. 

This conclusion is all the more satisfactory because serious doubts have 
been expressed concerning the possibility c^ obtaining photographic portions 
ctf high precision with instruments in which a mirror forms part of the optical 
train. It is dear that such fears may be laid aside — at least under the cir- 
cumstances of the present work. It may be observed, however, that these 
are much more favorable to accuracy than are the conditions in many oi the 
most famiUar instances in which mirrors are used. 

Comparison with solar observations, where the mirrors must be exposed 
to direct sunhght, would be manifestly unfair. As compared with the ordi- 
nary reflecting telescope, the coud£ has the advantage that its mirror is flat. 
Mere linear expansion or contraction, without deformation, does not affect 
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its definition at all, while a parabolic mirror, under similar circumstances, 
varies in focal length. It is therefore not surprising that the temperature 
effects, which are often troublesome in such instruments, are here prac- 
tically absent. 

II. THE PROTRMOnONS. 
§7. Comparison-stars tmth Sensible Proper-motion. 

The real differences of parallax among the comparison-stars are too 
small to be detected ; is the same true of the proper-motions? The individual 
proper-motions of the comparison-stars are usually less than the emvs of 
observation, but there are a few stars which show pretty clear evidence of 
motion. Those whose proper-motion in x exceeds 0T20 are as follows : 

Tjtats 17. 
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The above are the proper-motions referred to the mean d the remaining 
comparison-stars. The weights are those found in the least-squates solutions 
for die parallax-stars of the same series. As will appear below, the probable 
error of the unit of weight is about ±o'o57. Their mean observed parallax 
is— o7oo5 and the average, without r^ard to sign, is ot'oji. If the first 
star, whidi is clearly affected to an unusual d^ree by observational error, 
be excluded, the mean parallax is -)-o?oio. By Ka|>teyn's fcamulse the mean 
parallax dl these stars, relative to the comparison-stars, should be -I-0T018. 

§8. Average Proper-Motion of the Rest. 

Excluding these six stars, the proper-motions of the remaining compar- 
ison-stars may be investigated as follows. If the 31 complete series are 
arranged according to the weight with which the proper-motion is deter- 
mined, they fall naturally into four groups constituted as follows; 

I. Series i-<, 15, 23-36, 30, 31. 
II. Series 10, 11, 14, 17, 18, 30. 

III. Series 7-9, 38. 

IV. Series 13, 13, 16, 19, si, 33, 37, 39. 

The first consists of the fields photographed at three epochs only, the 
second of those observed at four consecutive epochs; while the remaining 
series fall into two groups, in one of which the wd^t dyis between 3 and 4, 
and in the other from 7 to 13. 
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The average value of the observed parallax and proper-motion, without 
regard to sign, for the stars of these groups, together with their mean weights, 
as found in the least-square solutions for the parallax stars, are given in 
table 18. 

Tablb iS. 
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The observed proper-motions decrease rapidly with increasing weight, 
showing that they are principally due to accidental error. If they were 
entirely due to this cause, the mean proper-motion and parallax for each 
group should be in the inverse ratio of the square roots of their weights. In 
this way the quantities in the column headed "Expectation" are derived 
from the observed mean parallaxes. These are uniformly smaller than the 
observed proper-motions. The most reasonable explanation of the discrep- 
ancy is that tlie stars really have small but sensible proper-moticms. If these 
are distributed in a random manner, the square of the observed average 
proper-motion will be equal to the sum of the squares of the average real 
proper-motion and the accidental error. Thus the "true" average proper- 
motions given in the last column are determmed. 

The observed [»oper-motioiis, by themselves, can be represented as the 
results of accidental error about as well as the parallaxes. The average error 
of a single plate can be found from each of the tabular quantities by multi- 
plying it by the square root of its weight. This gives the results ^own in 
table 19. 

But the two valuesof the average 
OTor, derived in this way, are inccm- 
sistent. There is some systonatic 
cause of discrepancy at work, which 
causes the plates to agree better when 
the proper-motions of the stars are 
diminated than when they are merely 
assumed to be negligible; and this 
must almost certainly be real proper- 
motion. 

If each of the tabular values of the real motion be given a weight pro- 
portional to the product ot the number of stars in the group by the weight 
of an individual proper-moticm, the mean is 0^014. With this value of the 
average real motitm, and the accidental entirs given above, the ot^erved 
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proper-motions are represented as shown in table 20, the agreement being 
very satisfactory.* 

The mean proper-motions of the stars Taw* ao. 

of each spectral type may be derived in 
the same fashion. To find the "expected" 
values of the proper-motion it is here neces- 
sary to calculate the aven^ value of -^ 

(where p is theweight <^ the determinatiim) 
for the stars of each group separately. The influences of accidental error 
upon the observed parallaxes and proper-motions will be in the ratio of 
the resulting means-t 

The results, including all the comparison-stars whose spectra were deter- 
mined, are as follows: 
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The mean, weighted according to the number of stars, is 0T036 for 
Type I and o!oi8 for Tjrpe 11. In view of the inevitable uncertiunties (rf 
the method, no stress can be laid on the differences between these individual 
values, but it is noteworthy that all four types show evidence of real proper- 
motion. The mean for all the stars is 0*0215. This includes five stars 
(listed above) whose average proper-motion is 0^34. Excluding these, the 
mean proper-motion of the remainder is 0^014, in satisfactory agreement 
with the result previously found with a different grouping. 

Since the observed proper-motions, upon which the above calculatitHis 
are based, satisfy three cfmditions for every field (their sum for the north- 
and-south and the east-and-west halves of the plate vanishing) the real 
proper-motion of the stars will, on the average, be greater than the tabular 
values in the ratio y'n : ' ' n-3, where n is the number of comparison-stars 
on the plate. The average value of n is 7.8. The average proper-motion 
of the comparison-stars, excluding the six already mentioned, is therefwe 

o'ot4X \^ or 0^017, in x. Includii^ the six stars, the average proper- 
4.8 

Me place of lirr^ntn}^ tlun appeart 
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motion in x is 0^025. Their averse pFoper-motion on a great circle (if the 
proper-motions are distributed at random on the celestial sphere) must 

be - times as great — that is o?032.> 

§9. Proper-Motion cf the Parallax-Stars. Raility of the (^served Corrections. 

The corrections derived from the plates for the catalogued proper- 
motions of the parallax-stars may be similarly discussed. To render the 
material hom(^;eneous, Bossert's proper-motions have been used whenever 
possible.* 

Forming means by groups as above (but combining the two middle 
groups cm account of the smaller number of stars contained in them), the 
results are: 



Group. 


No. of 
Stan. 


Average cofTection 

{wttbMt regwd 

tone). 


Avenge, 
weight. 


Avenge probable 

etmoty. 


error of OM plate. 




18 
«5 


0.014a 


0.96 
10. 7j 


*oro49 
*o.o3i 

*0.OI) 


-0:048 

-0.O4J 

*o.039 


Iludlll.. 
IV 



It should be noticed that the average probable error of one plate (arith- 
metical mean) decreases steadily with increasing weight of y, that is, with 
increasing length of time covered by the observations. This may be partly 
due to chance, but it affords a strong presumption against the existence of 
any serious dumges in the instrumental conditions with the time, which would 
show themselves by an increase. The results for the comparison-stars (see 
p. 51) confirm this conclusion. 

In this case, however, there is no such conspicuous decrease d the 
corrections with mcreasing weight as was apparent among the uncorrected 
pr(^>er-motions of the comparison-stars. In the first group 11 out of 18 
correctitms are less than their probable error; in the second group, 4 out of 
13, and in the third group none at all. Of values greater than three times 
their probable error, there are none in the first group, two in the next, and 
eight in the last. It would therefore appear that many <^ these crarections 
must have a real meaning. They are no doubt due in part to errors in 
the catalogued proper-motions and in part to iMt^per-motion c^ the com- 
paristm-stars. The relatively small average for the first group may be 
expluned by the fact that it contains all the bright stars, observed with 
the color-screen, whose catalogued proper-motions are the most accurate. 
This is confirmed by the comparison of the proper-motions used above with 
the very accurate ones of Professor Boss's Preliminary G^ieral Catalogue 
(which he very kindly communicated to the writer, in advance <tf publica- 



!S^ 



"Tbeae correctkuu therefore ditler btim the values of y found fa) the leaat-square aolutkms, when the 
■cr-inotioa tued in preparing the obscmtiotis for the latter waa diflerent from that mcntkiiKd above. 
orbital inotiaa of f C - .. 
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tion, for the i8 stars which appear in the table). The average correcticm to 
the tabular values, re^fardless of sign, is 0T008 for the five bright stars and 
0T025 for the thirteen otho^. The proper-motions of the remaining stars, 
not included in the above catalogue, are presumably known with less accuracy, 
but the assumption that their errors are great enough to account for the 
whole of the discrepancies revealed by the plates is obviously violent. 

That these are due in many instances to proper-motion of the compari- 
son-stars is shown by discussion of the cases where proper-motion was evident 
in one of the latter. Table 23 gives the corrections, resulting from the plates, 
to the catalogued proper-motion, before and after the rejection <A the com- 
parison-stars known to be in motion. 



Stu. 


Camctioa to Ubolar proper.fliotion. 








After flection. 






— oToi) 

+0.064 

-0.03 s 
+0.046 
+0.01J 
+0.027 


+oT<Mj 
-o.o8j 
+0.049 

+o!ol6 
-0.016 
+0.086 
-0.013 

+0.008 
-0.014 






*0 


068 
068 

:;i 

014 




Groorabridge 1646* 

83' Ua^..... 










*0 


0J4 
oa3 
049 


IM. 3121^:::::::::::: 


j!^m i^i 







In seven cases out of eleven the discordance is diminished by the rejec- 
ticm of the moving comparison-^tar. In two others it is sUghtly increased 
numerically, but not to an amount unreasonable in view of its probable error. 
In the two remaining cases the discordance is increased, and is large compared 
with its probable error. For Lai. 35372 it may be partly due to error of tabu- 
lar proper-motion ; but this can not be the case for Groombridge 1646, whose 
proper-motion, according to Professor Boss, is very well determined and 
^ows no evidence of being variable. Proper-motion of the comparison-stars 
could produce so large a ccMrecticn, without evidence of marked reUtive 
motion, only if a comiderable number of them were moving together. It 
may be that the difficulty is, after all, due to some concealed form of error of 
observation ; but the po^ibility remains that their proper-motions are really 
variable. As both stars have sensible parallaxes, the actual velocities which 
need be assumed are not great, and if the orbital motion was of short period 
the amplitude would be small enough to escape detection from the meridian 
observaticms of the star. Whatever may be the explanation, the fact remains 
that the catalogued proper-motions oi the parallax-stars differ from their 
moti(ms relative to the stars chosen for comparison by amounts which are 

Tbe "tabnUtr " ptoper-motkNU (or Umm atan are tboK o( Bon'i PrdimtBUT Generd CaUlogtie. 
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oftim much too great to be disregarded. Those scdutions (^ the equations of 
condition in which these differences are taken into account have therefore 
been regarded throughout as definitive. 

HI. The "Twoctoch- Parallaxes. 
§ ID. Reliability of these Results. Tkeir Probable Errors. 

There are six series (xxxii to xxxvii) for which observations could be 
secured at but two parallactic epochs (owing to the accident to the color- 
screen) and from which the parallaxes of the principal stars were derived 
with the aid of the catalogued proper-motions.* The value of the results 
may be tested by applying the same process to the stars of the series which 
were fully observed — confining the discussion to those for which at least two 
plates are a^ulable at each of the fii^t two epochs (as is the case for all the 
incomplete series). 

A comparison of the results with those of the least-square solutions 
(including proper-motion corrections) is given in the following table. In this 
P,~Pt denotes the difference of the mean parallax-factOTS for the first and 
second epochs (which is positive when the star's conjunction with the Sun. 
negative when its opposition, falls in the interval). P denotes the parallax 
derived from the observations of these two epochs and the catalogued proper- 
motion, and r denotes the final parallax. 
Tabu 34. 



SUr. 


*.-*. 


P 


P~, 


SUr. 


Pi-P. 


P 


p-» 


2 


+i« 


+0^345 


-oToos 


30 


-1.03 


-Horiio 


+0T0IS 


3 


+>-43 


-0.07J 


-0.049 


31 


-i-Si 


+0.383 


-0.009 


i 


+1.76 


-Ho. 136 


—0.010 


3> 


-i.jl 


-H>.Ji4 


-H0.008 


6 


+1.4" 


+0.130 


+0.047 


3) 


-1.31 


+0.087 


+0.011 


7 


+1.41 


-0.007 


-0.014 


34 


-o-» 


-0.004 


+0.007 




+■ h 




i-O.oBl 


tsr. 


;i 


-0.93 

-J. 30 


-H>.04J 

-O.OII 


-0.030 
+0.007 


13 


-..^ 


. 


^o.3j6 


■4 


+1.40 




ho. Ml 


-O.OJ3 


\l 


+ 1.31 


+0-473 


-Ho.067 


17 


-1-S7 




ho.iii 


-Ho.oii 


+1-3" 


+0.41 » 


S:3 


18 


-1-44 




0.046 


-0.036 


39 


+1.31 


+0.OJI 


■9 


->-44 




1-0.040 


-0.014 


40 


+ 1.37 


+0.004 


—0.017 


ai 


-1.47 




ho. 198 


-0.013 


4' 


+ 1-30 


+0.330 


-1-0.061 


13 


-1.40 




o.o» 


0.000 


41 


+ '■3* 


+0.060 


+0.OJ3 


s 


-1.40 




0.044 


+o.oi6 


43 


+ '■34 


+0.318 


+0.007 


-I.j6 




ho. 039 


-h>.oo9 


44 


+ «34 


-0.007 


+0.01 J 


39 


-I.j6 


' 


ho.ob 


+O.03, 











The mean value of P— «- (taking account of sign) is -t-o?oi3 for the i5stars 
for which P,~P, is positive, and -}-o7oo3 for the 16 for which it is negative, 
or -]-o7ooS for all together. The average value, regardless of sign, is o7o27, 
so there is no evidence of systematic difference between the two groups. 

Some difference between P and t should be caused by the accidental 
errtffs c^ observation. On the assumption (which is approximately true) 
that an error has the same numerical influence on the observed parallax, no 
matter on what plate it occurs, this effect may be calculated. 
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Let a be the mean of m independent quantities of probable error r, 
b that of n others, and c that of all together. Thai the probable errra: <A 

(a-b) willber-J- + i,andthatofc,r'\/^— . But (a-c)-— 5— (0-6), 
'm n 'm+B m-\-n 

whence its probable error is r -vl — t-^- — r, which is \— erf thatof c. If then P 
^m{fn-\-tt) 'm 

depends upon m plates, and x upon these and n additional (mes, the prob- 
able eiroT of P—r should be -vl— of that oi r. 

The average values of m and li for the stars of table 24 are 4.65 and 
2.90; the average probable error of v is ±0^0277; and the corresponding 
average error, regardless of sign, is o?0328. 

The accidental errors of observation will theref(»e account for a dis- 

crepan«y between P and r, erf average amount 0^0328 X \-^ or 01^026 — as 

against 0^027 observed. There is, theref(ue, no sensible systematic differ- 
ence between P and «■. 

Hie parallaxes derived from observations at two epochs and the cata- 
logued proper-motions are therefore entitled to confidence.* They are less 
accurate than those derived from longer series, but the difference is mainly 
due to the increased number of observations in the latter and the correspond- 
ing diminution of accidental error. 

The prc^ble errors deduced from the residuals are, however, not those 
oi r, but of (r+by), where 6 is a numerical coefficient, whose values (g^ven 
in table C) range in absolute magnitude from 0.37 to 0.17, and ^ is the excess 
of the proper-motion, relative to the comparison-stars, above the catalogued 
prc^KT-motion. 

The values of this quantity for the five stars observed at three epochs 
with the col(»'-screen (using Boss's proper-motions) are: 

/3 Cassiopeiee — 0T053 

V " +0.033 

p Persei +0.093 

" — 0.D41 

y Virginis (mean) +0.094 

The mean without regard to dgn is 0T063, ccwresponding to a probable 
error of ^0^053. llus is greater than the actual probable error arising from 
y, for it includes the effects of accidental error (rf obser^ition. If we take 
this as the probable error of y, and combine the probable errors of (w+by) and 
fry as if they were independent, we will certainly obtain a suffidently large 
value for that of r. To avoid all possibility of understatement, this has been 
done in the final table of parallaxes for these stars. 

This might not be tb« CHe wfaere there mrc but two compwitoa-ibtn, aod no dwck iqma the pn^cr- 
oT these. 
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IV. ACCIDENTAL Error OF Starpuces. 
§11. Types of Error. N^ation. 

It has already been seen that there is no evidence oi sensible systematic 
error in the measured star positions — at least of such a character as to affect 
the deduced parallaxes. Their accidental errors, however, deserve study. 
The error of the x-codrdinate of a star (such as is given in Table C), 
derived from the mean of the measures ctf several exposures on one plate, 
arises from several sources. These are 

(i) Error of measurement proper — giving rise to differences between 
successive measures of the same image and r^seau-lines. 

(2) Errors peculiar to the individual image — which may be due 

to many causes — bad seeing, unequal sensitiveness of the plate, 
etc. liiese affect the real position of the center of the inu^ 
or r^seau-lines, but vary in a random manner from one imt^ 
to another. 

(3) Errors pecuUar to the individual plate, which may arise from 
guiding error, systematic distortion of the film, etc. These 
affect all the images <^ the same star on this plate to the sa^ie 
extent, but for different plates may be regarded as of random 
character. 

(4) Errors due to changes in the instrumental conditions from time 
to time. These would cause the agreement of two plates, taken 
at a long interval, to be wm-se than that of two taken a few 
days apart, when allowance was made for the motion of the 
stars in the interval. Only errors of this type can give rise 
to systematic errors in the results of observation. From the 
evidence already obtained, it appears that they must be very 
small in the case of the present work. 

(5) In addition to these, there is the personal error <^ bisection, 
differing systematically for stars and r^seau-lines and depend- 
ing also on the appearance of the im^es. This has been elim- 
inated from the mean results for each plate by measuring half 
the images with the plate in one position and the other half with 
the plate turned through 180°. (See Chapter I, § 9. pp. 15, 16.) 

Before proceeding to determine the magnitude of these errors, it is well 
to fix a notation for them. Let the average value, without regard to sign, of 
the measurement-error (i) be m, that of the image-error (2) ben, of the plate- 
error (3) be p, and of the error (4) due to instrumental changes be /. All 
these are presumably independent; that is, they may be expected to show 
Uttle or no correlation, and their combined effect may be found upon the 
prindples of the theory of errors. 

The personal error of bisection (5) is, by hypothesis, eliminated by 
reversal of the plate, and is the same for all the images c^ the same star.* Km* 

'Anj error of tMsectkM that hiU to tatMj Uteae two cooditiotti will be combbied witk tbe imace-cnar 
or the incaaiiRiiuiit-crror, nqwctivdy. 
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different stars it may be different. Let B be its mean value for any plate, 
and b the average variation from star to star. The first is a constant; the 
second may be regarded as varying at random unless the stars are especially 
selected. 

It will be convenient to express the average value of these errors (and 
the observed quantities from which they are derived) in linear measure on 
the plate as well as in the corresponding angular values. As they are all 
small, the most convenient unit is the micron. In terms of the quantities 
previously used we have 1.0/1=0.00020 r^seau-intervals — which corresponds 
to 0T0352. 

§12. Error of Measurement. 

To find the value of the measurement-error tn, it is necessary to take 
plates on which each image was measured in both positions. The difference 
between the mean of the measures of two images of each star in the "direct" 
position erf the plate and of the other two "reversed," and that of the 
measures of the same images in opposite positions, will be due wholly to the 
measurement-error (since the image-error is independent of the direction erf 
measurement and the bisection-error is eliminated in the mean). 

The average effect of this error upon each mean will be }4m, and upon 

their difference, -j=. 

Prom the measures of 319 stars on 31 plates, the average difference 
between such means is 0.86/t. The corresponding value of m is 
1.22/1, or o?043 

The average difference between the mean result when eadi star-image 
is measured only once, in the manner described above, and that of measuring 
each star in both positions is only 0.43 n, or 0T015. This is practically neg- 
ligible in comparison with the other errors of the plates, and on this account 
the shorter method of measurement was used for the rest of the work. 

The personal error of bisection B can be found from the differences of 
the "direct" and "reversed" measures of each image — the errors of measure- 
ment, which influence individual results, practically disappearing from the 
mean. The average value of this difference for the 31 plates is -^4.85/1. Since 
B dianges sign upon reversal its value is half this: that is, 2.43/i or 0T085. 
This is one twenty-first of a division of the scale with which the measures 
were made. The individual values for different plates show, however, a 
mudi larger range of variation than the errors of measurement will accotmt 
for (the average difference, regardless of sign, between an individual value 
and the general mean being 23 per cent of the latter). It therefore appears 
that the personal error of setting is subject to considerable fluctuations — 
depending not only upon the appearance of the images, but on the physical 
condition of the measurer, and perhaps upon such factors as the illumination 
erf the field as well. 
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§13. Error Peculiar to the Individual Image. 

The image-error n may be found from the "average residual" for the 
plates. For the 31 plates already mentioned the mean of the two measures 
of each image is free from bisection-error, but is affected by measurement 
and image error. The resultant of these may be called the internal errco: 
(since it is derived from the "internal agreement" of the measures on the 
plate) and its average value denoted by >. Then since each image was meas- 
ured twice, »'"»'-|->^m'. 

The "average residual" for these plates was obtained as follows:* The 
differences between the measured coordinates of each star for a given expos- 
ure and their mean for all the exposures were taken, and compared graphi- 
cally with an expression of the form hy-\-c. The average of the residt^ls, 
without regard to sign, is the tabular quantity. 

Since, on the average, there are ten stars on each plate, this process 
involves the representation of 40 observed coordinates by 18 unknowns 
derived from them (10 mean co6rdinates of the stars and 8 constants b and c). 

The "average residual" must therefore be multiplied by \— ^-^ to find the 
true value of i. 

For these 31 plates the mean "averageresidual'Ms 1.58^. Hencei— 2.14/1, 
or o?o75, and with the value of m found above n» i.^n^o'o&t). If each 
image had been measured but imce, the average internal error (excluding 
bisecticm-error) would have been i''m*-Hn', or 2.30/2=0^081, 

On the remaining plates each image was measured but once. It is 
therefore impossible to find separate values of the measurement and bisection 
errors for them. 

The internal error can, however, be found — but not directly from the 
"average residual," wluch in this case includes also the effect of the variable 
part of the error of bisection (which, though eliminated from the mean of 
the measures of the four exposures, influences their individual differences 
from this mean). 

The differences between the measures for the two exposures measured 
in the same position of the plate are, however, free from bisection error. As 
there is no evidence of any real difference of orientation between the succes- 
sive exposures on a plate,* these differences should be constant, and their 
deviation from their mean will measure the internal error of the plate. 

These differences were calculated for the suitable plates of every fifth 
smes (t. e., those with four exposures, not already discussed), numbering 35 
in all. Their average deviation from the means for each set is 3.17/1. The 
average error of such a difference should be 11^2, and the average deviation 

from the mean of n such differences should be ♦ -^ ^"~^ . The average value 
of n is in this case 9.3. Hence, for these plates, f=2.38^. 

*Cliaptcr III, p. 31. 
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The "aven^ residual" fc»- these plates is 2.15/1. If the internal error is 
computed from this the result will not be », but i''*'+6*, where b is the 
variable part of the error of bisection. In this case 36 observed coordinates 
have been represented by 13 unknowns (9 mean coordinates of the stars and 
4 means of the differences fen* each exposure). Therefore 



'21 



|/»'+6' = 2.I5mX\|^ = 2.68m 

For the remaining plates with four exposures and full weight, 121 in 
number, the mean average residual is 2.33/1, whence. as above, ^'i'+b' « 2.93/1. 

If b has the same value for these plates as for the preceding ones, which 
form a large and apparently typical sample of the whole, then for these last 
plates 1 = 2.64/1. 

The mean of the three values of c, with weights proportional to the num- 
ber of plates on which each is based, is » = 2. 53/1=0^089. 

If the measurement-error for all the plates is the same for those upon 
which it could be determined, then, since »'«=m'-f-M' 
11=2.22/1=0^078 

§14. Error Peculiar to the Individual Plate. 

The error peculiar to the plate, p, must be found by comparison of pairs 
of plates taken within a few <^ys of one another, for whidi the real motions 
of the stars and the possible instrumental changes are presumably negligible. 

The av^-age error k oi & mean coordinate derived from four exposures 
cm such a plate will be given by the equation k'=^+}i^. 

The average discordance between the mean results for the two plates 
would be kv'2 if the plate constants used in comparing them were exactly 
known. But since there are three of these ccmstants, the average disc<»'dance 

for the » comparison-stars used in determining them will be k^^'^-^t^^M. 

For the parallax stars the average discordance will be fe-^ ^^" - '^ , since 

for them the uncertainty of the correction to reduce to standard, whose 
weight is approximately n, is added to the (independent) error of the meas- 
ured co&rdinates. 

Since tm the average plate there are 7.9 comparison and 1.4 parallax 
stars, the average discordance will be 1.1151^ for the former and 1.501JI! iar 
the latter, which, considering their numbers, makes the general mean 1.173^^. 

Taking only plates of hill weight, 86 peurs are available. The aver^;e 
discordance of the coordinates of such a pair, after reduction to standard, is 
1.99/1; whence 

jfe '"1.70/1= of 060 
With the value of i already found 

f=i.i3/(-oTo40 
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The relative displacement of bright and faint stars, ^mrying at randcon 
from plate to plate, whose average amount was estimated in § 5* as 0T024 (in 
addition to the other errors which vary without reference to the' magnitude 
<rf the stars) is of the type of error here considered and will be induded in the 
value of p just obtained- These groups of bright and faint stars contain on 
the average about four members. Between the means for any two such 
groups, chosen at random, there should be a difference, owing to the plate- 
error, of -^ or o?028. It therefore appears that a considerable part of the 

plate-error depends on the magnitude of the stars — ^which confirms the 
opinion that guiding error is an important factor in its production — prob- 
ably exceeding all other causes combined. This bdng the case, it is apparent 
that the plate-error would not be wholly eliminated by making all the 
exposures for a single series at successive epochs on one plate, according 
to ProfesscH- Kapteyn's plan. This would indeed get rid c^ such emns as 
arise from distortion of the film or of the r^seau-lines; but the guiding-error, 
which is not influenced at all by the making of previous or subsequent expos- 
ures on the same plate, or by the method of measurement, would have the 
same effect as ever. 

§ 15. Error Due to Instrumental or Seasonal Changes. 

There remains the error t, due to instrumental changes. The value of 
this can be found by comparing the aven^ error of a determination of paral- 
lax, calculated from the agreement of plates taken at a few days interval, 
with that actually observed. 

h 
The theoretical expression tar the former is -p=, where p is the weight 

<p 

oi the determination of parallax. The average value of 7=- for the 31 

series is 0.601 ; whence the average error of (me parallax if no instrumental 
errors are present, should be o7o36. 

The actual value may readily be found in the case of the parallax-stars. 
The arithmetical mean of the probable errors of their parallaxes is o?038. 
The corresponding average error, without regard to sign (obtained by divid- 
ing this by 0.845) >s o?o33. But, by the reasoning of the last section, this 

must be multiplied by '\-t~» ^ 0.942, to allow for the effect of the orors 

of the plate constants. The final value for these 44 stars is therefore o?03i. 

The average value, without r^ard to ^gn, of the observed parallaxes oi 

the 242 comparison stars is 0^033. To allow for the errors of the plate- 

craistants, this must be multiplied by \ , or 1.370, giving o?042. 

^n-3 

If the observed parallaxes were wholly due to errors oi observation the 

average error of one parallax for all the stars would be 0T040, and the part 

•Page 49. 
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of this due to instrumental changes would be 0T017. But this is undoubt- 
edly too great. The observed parallaxes of the comparison-stars are influ- 
enced, in addition to the errors of observation, by (i) the errors of the 
approximate method used in deriving them, and (2) the real differences in 
parallax between the stars. The first of these quantities can be determined 
bycomparison of the least-squares and approximate solutions for the parallax- 
stars. The average difference, without regard to sign, between the values 
of the parallax obtained in the two ways is 0^005. The actual differences in 
parallax among the comparison-stars are more difficult to estimate. An 
attempt may, however, be made in two ways: 

(c) The comparison-stars are selected by magnitude alone, without 
respect to their proper-motion. The only group of stars of known parallax 
which satisfies the same condition is that of the brightest stars, all of which 
have been observed. From the table given in the Annals of the Cape Obser- 
vatory (vol. VIII, part II, p. 142B) it foUows that the mean parallax of 22 such 
stars is 0T108, while the average value, regardless of sign, of the differences 
of the individual parallaxes from the mean is 0^117, and the mean-square 
value of these differences is 0^174. This surprising state of affairs r^ults 
from the fact that a few of the stars — notably a Centauri — ^have very large 
parallaxes whose differences from the mean are much greater than the 
mean itself, while several others have very small parallaxes, so that their 
residuals are negative and almost numerically equaJ to the mean. 

The errors of observation for these parallaxes are not great enough to 
have any serious influence on the above values. 

According to Kapteyn's formulae, the mean parallax of the comparison- 
stars is 0^0057. By analogy with the bright stars, we might therefore expect 
the average difference, regardless of agn, of one parallax from the mean to 
be o'oo6, and the mean-square difference 0^009. 

(b) The only direct determination of such differences of parallax amc»^ 
the faint stars appears to be that given by Kapteyn (Groningen Pub. No. 20, 
p. 27). After a thorough elimination of the accidental errors of observation 
and the errors depending on magnitude, he finds evidence of real differences 
of parallax (among 3600 stars tn eight areas in different parts of the sky) 
whose average amount COTiespcrnds to a probable error of ■fcD'017. The 
photographs upon whidi this determination was based were, however, 
exposed at widely different hour-angles for the morning and evening obser- 
vations, so that systematic differences of the observed parallax, arising from 
atmospheric diq)ersion* and depending on the spectral type of the stars, may 
affect the results. 

As no spectroscopic data are available for these stars (most of whidi 
are too faint to appear in the Bonn Durchmusterung), such differences 
can not be distinguished from the real parallaxes, and the quantity just 

'Kapteyn calls fttttntion to this tuid empliasufis ^^i* impoctancc of m«fininj the exposures to a fixed 
bour-uisle in tuture work, a policy whidi he was the first to propose. 
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quoted is the resultant of both. It appears, however, from accompanying 
data, that the quantity given by the observations is approximately t — o . 5$^ 
(where t is the parallax and 60 the difference of the refraction constant, rela- 
tive to the mean of all the stars on the plate). The coefficients of J/3 for the 
individual plates vary scnuewhat, without departing far from this average 
vahie. As 5/3 may in some cases be as great as o?io, it is clear that its vari- 
ations may account for the greater part of the real differences among the 
observed quantities. In the absence of data as to its average amount, it is 
impossible to derive from these data the real average difference of parallax 
among these stars. 

It is necessary, theref<uie, to fall back on the estimate (a). Taking the 
mean-square value for the variability of the real parallax (o?oo9) and the 
value o?oo5 for the average error due to the approximate method of solution, 
the average influence of all errors of observation on an observed parallax 
of a comparison-star becomes 0^041, and that for all the stars 0^039, so that 
the effect of the instrumental enor is 0T016. 

The corresponding average error t of one star-codrdinate may be found 
by dividing this by 0.60, whence 

'■=0-75/»=oTo26 

If Kapte3m's value for the real differences of parallax should be adopted 
without correction for the error depending on q)ectral type, the average 



0T017 

0.854 



or 0:020. 



value of this difference, without regard to sign, would be 

The influence of errors of observation upon the parallax of a comparison- 
star is then reduced to 0^037, and for all the stars together to 0T036, leaving 
nothing to be explained by instrumental changes ; but, for the reasons already 
stated, it seems that this tempting procedure is not warranted. 

§ 16. Summary of Results. Best Number of Exposures per Plate. 

The average errors already found may be converted into probable errors 
by multiplying by 0.8543. The results are as shown in table 25. These are 
average v^ues for all stars and all plates. The error of bisection, whidi is 
eliminated by reversal during measurement, is 

0.0024^0.0011 mm. (oToSS'fcoroj?) 
the probable error measuring its variation from star to star. 

The average probable error of one mean star-codrdinate, derived from 
plates with different numbers of exposures, is given in table 26. 
Tabu 3|. Tabu 36. 
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Certain important ccmdusions can be drawn from table 25. The errors 
m, n, p, (are very nearly in the ratio 3:6 13: 2. Their respective contributions 
to the total error of the mean result from a plate with four exposures are 
'4. 36, 37. and 16 per cent. That is, the measurement-error contributes 
but one-seventh of the whole. To have measured all the star-images in 
both positions of the plate would have decreased the probable error of the 
mean by only 3 per cent — a ridiculously insignificant return for the labor 
involved, llie policy of measurement adopted for the major part of the 
work is thus conclusively confirmed. 

The number of exposures per plate has an important bearing on the 
efficiency of the work. To save measurement it must be even. The probable 
error of the resulting mean coordinates may be divided into two parts, one 
independent of the munber of exposures and the other decreasing with it. 
If we take the former as our unit (that is, V/>*+/* or of 040), the probable error 

of an equation derived from a plate with « exposures will be 0^040 \ i +— , 



and its weight proportional to 



2*1+7* 



To determine the efficiency, it is 



TablS aj.—Workneeetiorytoxeurt 
egMol aeenraey »(tk difftreni 



necessary to estimate the relative labor which must be expended in obtain- 
ing such equations. 

The work of taking the plates and measuring them is very neariy pro- 
porticmal to the number of exposures. That of development, etc., and that 
of reduction are the same f(»- all. The tatter is certainly less than the former. 
Under the ccmditions of the present woi^ it may be estimated to be between 
one-half and three-fourths as great (for a plate of four exposures).* 

The total labor cost of a plate of n exposures will therefore be propra-- 
tional to some quantity between n-\-2 and n+3. On these two hsrpotheses 
the values of the quotient of work divided by weight are as shown in table 27. 

It is clear that there is a considerable loss in 
making more than six exposures on one plate. 
For smaller nimibers the efficiency is nearly con- 
stant. In {»actice it is found that to make six 
exposures on eadi plate seriously diminishes the 
number of fields that can be observed each even- 
ing, while to make but two exposures (cm twice as 
many plates) is also tether inconvenient. More- 
over, when there are but two images of each star 
on the plate, it is impossible to tell which is 
wrong, in case (A trouble. Thus the policy of 
making four exposures on each plate is also justified by the results. 

The errOTs due to instrumental changes are almost surprisingly small, 
when it is conadered that they indude changes in the r€seau, as well as in 

Thb ntunate, mud Um lemlts deduced tbcfdroot, tni^t be materioll; dutngtd in a cue where be 
Mtvicet of Mtistuiti were kvmilablc (or m e Miire ment and nductlon. 
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the telescope and its mirror, through moK than three years. They con- 
tribute less than one-sixth of the whole error of an average plate (with four 
exposures). About three-fourths of the error of such a plate is inherent in 
the individual plate and images. This must be the comHned effect of many 
causes — bad seeing, imperfect guiding, unequal sensitiveness oi the plate, 
distortion of the film, etc. — whose relative importance can not now be esti- 
mated. But it would be very desutible to test different kinds of plates, with 
the same instrumental conditions, in the hope of reducing it. 



>' Lj . V. PR(»ABLE Errors for the ParallaxStars. - ' 

§17. Loss of Accuracy for Close Double Stars. 

The mean-square value oi the probable error (tf unit w^ht resulting 
from the least-square solutions for the 44 parallax-stars is '^o'o^S. This 
is less than the average value just found for all the stars on the plate — which 
is not surprising, ^ce the parallax-stars are favorably placed at the center 
c^ the plate and were measured with special care. The results for different 
classes of stars are, however, of very different d^rees of precision. 

There are five pairs of stars* on the list, whose images on the plate 
lie much closer to one another, in the direction of measurement, than the 
ordinary separation of the successive exposures (i7'6). The mean-square 
probable error for these ten stars is ±0^0596, while for the remaining 34 
stars it is ±0^0437. 

It therefore appears that the presence of a comparison-star, of com- 
parable magnitude, within about 10' (or 0.03 mm. on the plate) seriously 
diminishes the accuracy of the measures. This mig^t be expected, owing 
to mutual flisturbance of the imE^es, which under ordinary conditions are 
from 3 to 5 seconds of arc in diameter. This difSculty is due to the duplicity 
of the stars, and not to the photographic method of observation. When 
the stars are close, and of comparable brightness, observations with the 
heliometer (and doubtless with other instruments as well) are diminished 
in accuracy in the same way (as was fotmd by Gill in the case of a Crucis).t 

It is clear that only the isolated stars afford a fair test of the accunuy 
of the photographs. Three of these, however (Nos. 3, 39, and 44), are at 
srane distance from the center of the fields on which they appear (being 
observed because they happened to lie on plates taken primarily for some 
other star). The mean-square probable error for these is =^o?059, and for 
the remaining 31 stars is ±0^042. This is again what might be expected, 
for the accuracy of the measures, and also of the corrections necessary to 
reduce them to standaid, iliminishes toward the edge of the field. 

"Not. S-9, 15-16, 1S-19, 31-31. 34~S9- tCape Anmb, vtd. Tin, part n, p. SSB. 
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§i8. Dependence of Accuracy upon Photographic Magnitude, and Position 
on the Plate. 

The probable errors f<x the remaiiung stars Tablbis. 

(mduding all those observed under n(»iiial condi- 
tions) are given below, arranged in order (tf their 
photographicmagnitudes. The latterwere obtained 
by adding to the visual photometric nu^initudes 
the corTecti(»is shown in table 28 (given by King, 
Harvard Annals 59, v, page 152). 

Few the bright stars observed with the color- 
screen, the effective photographic magnitude was 
assumed to be 5.5 magnitudes fainter than the 
visual magnitude (no account being taken of the spectral type, as it is well 
known that photographs taken through a jxllow screen give results which 
in this respect agree closely with the visual magnitudes). The effective 
magnitudes so obtained are inclosed in parentheses in table. The last 
column g^ves the average duration of exposure for each group. 
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The individual values vary through a wide range. This is not surprising, 
for the number of observations for a single star (from five to eleven) is really 
not suflSdent to permit a reliable determination of the individual probable 
errors (especially when three unknowns have to be derived from the observed 
data). There is little doubt that the very small probable errors found for a 
few stars are evidence, not mainly of the exceptional accuracy of the obser- 
vations, but very largely of the fortuitous coincidence of errors of nearly equal 
magnitude in the two or three observations of each parallactic epoch; and 
it is equally likely that in some other cases the probable errors in the table 
are unduly increased by the opposite accident. 

The meansof groups of five, however, are based on a total of from 34 to 41 
observations (that is, at least 19 more than the whole number of unknowns 
derived from them) and should therefore be reliable indications of the mean 
error of observation for stars of the corresponding magnitudes. 

These show a distinctly systematic variation with the magnitude, the 
only exception being the last group but one. The mean for this is raised by 
the presence of one very bad star (No. 33). The original obser^tions show 
that the abnormally large probable error for this star is almost entirely due 
to the extreme discmdance of a single plate, on which its images were recorded 
at the time of measurement as excessively faint. It is questionable whether 
this plate should have been measured at all. In any case, it does not rep- 
resent the normal probable errcM' for stars of this magnitude. A second mean 
has therefore been formed for this group, excluding this star. The legitimacy 
of this process is confirmed by the fact that if the under-exposed plate were 
rejected the probable error derived for this star from the remaining plates 
would have been close to the mean for the rest of the group. The means, 
after this correction, can be closely represented by the formula 

r'=io+4(m-9)' (i) 

where r is the probable error, expressed in hundredths of a second <A arc, and 
m the photographic magnitude — as is shown by table 30. 

The average duration of ^posure for 
the different groups is so nearly equal that 
the extreme magnitudes need be changed by 
little more than one-tenth of a unit to reduce 
the results for all the groups to the average 
exposure (rf 4"3. ThecMrectionstothe effec- 
tive photographic brightness of the stars on 
different plates, depending on the clearness 
of the air, etc., would doubtless be mudi 
larger than this. The above formiUa may 
therefore be applied with suffident apin'oximation to all the plates. 

For the stars not at the center of the field, an additional term may be 
introduced into the expression (i) proportional to the square of the distance 
p from the center of gravity of the comparison-stars. The material is not 
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sufficient to give a reliable coefficient for this term; but with the approxi- 
mate expression 

1^=10+4 (m—gY-^o.sp' (2) 

(where p is expressed in r^seau mtervals) the observed data are represented 
in table 31. 

From the formula (14), page 25, setUng r= ±0:055, « = ? 8, P=Q=S. 
it appears that the increasing uncert^ty of the correction to standard for 
points remote from the center would alone t^blb 31. 

produceaterm +o.i5p' in {2). Theremain- 
der may be interpreted as showing a decrease 
in the accuracy of the measures of stars at 
a distance from the center, which may help 
to account for the inferior accuracy of the 
measures <tf the comparison-stars. 

If the term depending on the photographic magnitude is assmned to 

be the same for the close double stars as for the others, the probable errors 

of observation may be represented by the formula (see table 32) 

f" = 30-|-4(m-9)' 

Tabu 33. 
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This satisfactorily explains the unusually large probable error for the 
last pair. The observations of a component of such a double have, under the 
best ctmditions, only one-third the weight of those upon an isolated star of 
the same magnitude. 

T(x the eight stars (Nos. 45 to 52) observed at two epochs only, the 
mean-square probable error of unit weight, resulting from the observations, 
is ^o?053. That computed as above, with the aid of the formulae (i) and 
(3), rememberii^ that Nos. 46 and 47 form a close pair, is ±o?04i. 

In this group there is again one star (No. 50) lowing a very large prob- 
able errtn- ( ^0*092) due to discordance of very faint images on underexposed 
plates. If this is excluded from the mean, we have for the other stars an ob- 
served mean-square probable error of * 0^044, as against *oTo42 computed. 
It therefore appears that, except for the one case aforesaid, the observations * 
of the interrupted series are closely comparable in accuracy with the rest. 
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§19. Importance of Correct Exposwe. 

The results for the isolated stars show the great importance oi correct 
exposure. The range of brightness within whidb measures of the greatest 
precision can be made on a given plate is decidedly limited, not exceeding 
two magnitudes. A departure of one magnitude on either side of the most 
favorable brightness decreases the weight of an observation to seven-tenths, 
and one of two magnitudes to less than one-third, of its maximum value. 
Part of this error is due to the diaracter of the images (rf bright or faint stars — 
the former being too large, and often too diffuse at the edge, fot accurate 
measurement, and the latter too ill-defined, often without any definite center 
to set on. But it is probable that some of the other sources <d error are also 
considerably increased — e.g., guiding error for bright stars, and that arising 
from unequal sensitiveness of the plate for faint ones. 

Over-exposure ot under-exposure, sufficient to impair seriously the 
accuracy of the measures, can often be recognized on inspection of the star- 
images. With longer series of plates, it would probably be advisable to 
reject, a priori, any on which the images of the parajlax-star were defective 
in this respect. In the present case this would be too drastic; but such 
plates were given diminished weight. 

It would have been well if the exposures (oc the faint stars had been 
longer. Those for the bright stars could not well have been much curtailed, 
owing to the necessity of getting good images of the comparison-stars ; but a 
c(dor-screen of small absorption (two or three nu^nitudes) would make it 
possible to get good images of both. 

By formula (i) the normal probable error, i<x an isolated star at the 
center of the field, of the mean codrdinate derived from one plate with four 
exposures of 4^3 each is as shown by table 33. 

As it is not certain to what ertent the deviations 
from these values for the individual stars are due 
to chance, and to what extent they represent real 
variations in the accuracy of observation, two sets of 
probable errors are given in the final table of observed 
parallaxes; the first being that resulting from the indi- 
vidual least-squares solution, while the second is that 
derived from the weight of the determination of the 
parallax and the formula (i), (2), or (3) for the prob- 
able error <A one observation, according as the star is: (i) an isolated star 
at the center of the field; (2) a similar star in another part of the field; 
(3) a dose double star. The mean-square value of the probable error 
given by formula (i) for stars within one magnitude of the most favorable 
br^htness may well be taken as a measure of the average accuracy of 
observation attainable in the present research. This is readily found to be 
^0^0356, which corresponds to ^o.ooioi mm. on the plates. 
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§20. Results for Stars close together only PariiaUy Independent. Explanation. 

The measures of double stars are of much less precision. It has already 
been shown that special sources of error exist in close pairs. In addition to 
this, there is reason to fear that when we have two stars of comparable magni- 
tude within a few minutes of arc in the heavens (or a few millimeters on the 
plates) the efiFects of the mstrumental error (0 and of the plate-error (/>)— 
en- at least of the guiding error which forms the greater part of this — ^will be 
practically identical for the two stars, as will also be any influence of errors 
of measurement of the onnparison-stars, so that the parallaxes derived fix 
the two from the same plates will not really be independent determinations* 
Twelve such pairs appear in the list of the stars observed for parallax. In 
eveiy case the two stars have a ccmsiderable common pT(q>er-motion, and 
it is therefore practically certain that their parallaxes are sensibly identical. 
The difference of the observed values will thus afford a measure of those 
errors of observation which are not common to the measures of the two stars. 

The mean-square value of this difference for the 12 pairs is o'o43, to 
vhich c(»Tesp(mds the probaUe error ±0^029 for the difference of the two 
observed parallaxes and ±o?03i for each singly, if their error were inde- 
pendent. But the mean-square probable error oi a determination of parallax, 
relative to the comparison-stars, for one of these same stars is =^o?035. It 
follows that those errors of observation which differ for the two stars of 
the pair account on the average for only 36 per cent of the whole, leaving 64 
per cent as the contribution of errors common to the two stars (m the 
same plate. 

This is (tf the order of mt^^tude which was to be expected, for the data 
of p. 63 show that for plates with four images of a star, each measured with 
double the usual number of settings (as was the case for the parallax-stars), 
the errors p and t account t(x 56 per cent of the whole error of the measured 
co6rdinates of this star. The error of the correction, computed from the 
measures of the comparison-stars, and necessary to reduce the measures to 
standard, increases the square of the error of the reduced coordinate by 
about 12 per cent. Hence 61 per cent of the latter is due to known sources 
oi error certainly or presumably common to the two stars of a pair. It is 
therefore unnecessary to go farther for an explanation of the observed facts. 

It follows that the mean of the observed parallaxes of such a pair (rf 
stars has by no means twice the weight of an individual determinaticm. 
According to the data just obtained it has 1.32 times that of one of the com- 
ponents. 

It would therefore appear at first sight that the photographic method 
is in this respect at some disadvantage. But it should be remembered that 
the measurement of the second component of a pair on the plates involves 
very little additional work. The same comparison-stars and plate-constants 
serve fw both, and the whole increment of labor after the {Jates are taken 
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(if there are seven or eight comparison-stars) is hardty over lo per cent; so 
that the mean parallax of a pair of stars (provided they are not too close) 
can be determined with slightly greater accuracy, in propcnlion to the work 
expended on it, than that of an isolated star. 

§21. Comparison of the Average Precision Attained by Different (^servers. 

It is of interest to compare the accuracy of these results with that oi 
other modem methods of o1»ervation. The probable errms found by other 
photographic or micrometric observers are directly comparable with these; 
those of heliometer observations must be halved (since in this case any dis- 
[dacement of the central star produces a change twice as great in the meas- 
ured difference of distances. 

Table 34 ^ows the accuracy with whidi the relative position of a star has 
been determined by some of the best modem observers and methods, and 
the relative weights of an average observation. The unit weight corresponds 
to a probable error of o?05, and the means are tn all cases "mean-square." 
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The average accuracy of the i»esent work has been considerably dimin- 
ished by the includon of stars observed under unfavcM^ble circumstances. 
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For iscdated stars (which alone furnish a fair basis of comparison) the aver- 
age of all its results, good and bad, ts exceeded in precision by but a single 
observer using other than photographic methods. The observations made 
under suitable additions of exposure (which could always be realized in 
future work) are seriously surpassed only by the plates taken with the great 
Yerkes tdescope, whose focal length gives it a great advantage over smaller 
instrum^its. 

In view of its high predsion and of the onnprehensive evidence ob- 
tained of its freedom from perceptible systematic errors (at least in the case 
of the present work), the photographic method may fairly claim to be estab- 
lished in the front rank as a means (^ determining stellar parallax. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RESULTS OF OBSERVATION.* 

I. Results OF THE Present Work. 

§ I . Description of Table A . 

The observed parallaxes of those stars whidi have been the special 
objects of investigation are collected in table A, pp. 76-77. 

The first seven columns of this table, giving the current number of the 
star, its designation, place for 1900, photometric magnitude and spectral type 
(as determined at Harvard),* and its proper-motion, are practically identioil 
with the auresponding columns in table C and are repeated here for con- 
venience. The last five columns, also taken from table C, show in what 
series of plates each star appears, the number of comparistm-stars, of plates 
in the series, of exposures measured, and the average exposure time. 

The eighth column contains tl^ observed parallax, relative to the com- 
parison-stars, as derived from the least-squares solutions in which proper- 
motion terms were included. The tenth column gives the probable errors 
derived directly from these solutions, and the eleventh those derived from 
the weights of the determinations of parallax and the general expressicms 
for the probable error of one observation, derived in Chapter IV, §19 (page 
69), and depending on the photographic magnitude. 

The number of plates (f. e., of equations c& condition) from which the 
observed parallaxes are derived is so small that the probable errors derived 
directly from the residuals are subject to very considerable uncertainty. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that the assumption that all observations 
of stars of the same photographic magnitude are of equal accurate (on whidi 
the formulae for probable error are based) goes too far. Both sets of values 
are therefcn^ given. By choosii^ the greater, one can pretty surely be on 
the safe side; but this is hardly fair to the observations. In the remainder 
of this work, the mean-square average of the two has been adopted except 
in six cases — ^Nos. 5, 6, 18 (y measures), 33, 50, and 52 — in which the excess 
of the directly derived probable error is due to the large discordance of one 
or two observations in each case. As in such instances it is dear that some 

*Por tvo stani, the Harvard data are lacking, or 
nncertaui. Their spectral types have been estimated 
Iromthediffereacebetweeiithe blown visual magtiitiide and 
the photograiAic magnitude determined by comparison with 
the other stars oa the plate* (using for these the visual 
magnitudes corrected i<x spectral type accocding to Cing's 
determination). The visual and idiotograptuc magmtudes 
of these stars and the concluded spectml types are shown 
in the accompanying table. The results are given in 
(MrenUieses in TaUe A. 
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DBTBRIONATIONS OP STBLLAR PARALLAX. 



ci the tnors ai observation must be unusually great, the larger values given 
by the direct redconing are retained. These adopted values are given in the 
ninth cxilunm immediately after the parallaxes. 

In the case of pairs of stars with common proper-motion, the simple 
mean of the observed parallaxes is taken as the definitive value for both. 
The differences in weight corresponding to the directly derived probable 
errors are for the most part illusory, and even those resulting from the for- 
mulae just mentioned are too great, for, as shown in Chapter IV, §20 (p. 70), 
the greater part of the error of observation is common to the two stars. 

The probable errors of these means are therefore considerably greater 
than they would be if the two determinations were strictly independent. 
In accordance with the discussion just quoted, they have be^i taken as 0.90 
times the mean-square average of the probable errors for the two components. 

For the stars numbered from 45 to 52, which were observed at two 
epochs only, the probable errors derived as above have been increased to 
the extent demanded by the assumption that the assumed values of their 
proper-motion (relative to the comparison-stars), which were used in deriving 
the parallaxes, have a probable errca: of ±0^053. (See page 56.) 

When the difference between the proper-motions previously assumed 
for these stars and those given in Boss's Catalogue was great enough to have 
a sensible influence on the deduced parallax, the necessary corrections were 
made. 

In the two cases where the parallax was derived independently from 
measures of the x and y codrdinates, the resulting values have been combined 
with weights according to their observed probable errors. 

The notes concerning table A explain themselves. They deal mainly 
with the numerous double stars. 



NoTBs TO Tablb a. 

The data conc em ing double stars are taken from Burnham's "General Catalogue of 
Double Stars,"* unless otherwise noted; the remainder are principally from Lewis's memoir 
on the Stnive stars (Mem. R. A. S. i,vi). Magnitudes given to two decimal places are 
derived from photometric measures made at Harvard, some of which may be found in the 
Harvard Annals, vol. uav, No. vi. The relative motion given ia the case of double start 
is that of the fainter component referred to the brighter. The relative masses in certain 
Nuary systems are taken from the notes to Boss's "Preliminary General Catalogue." 
(t) Ba. 34; 304°, 33T6 (1900); Mags. 3.43, 13.7; Optical pair; Companion not shown on 

plates; Observed with color-screen. 
(3) Trifde; Mags. 7.73, 10.5, 11.5; (the last two rough estimates). 



A B 


AC 


D«M. 


Otowver. 


Remarlu. 


Si-9 <o'4 
Xi.j J8.9 
16' 38.7 


118.0 )0.1 


i866.» 


Auwera.t 


B 19 a phjrsical and C an optical compan- 
ion. Tbe proper-motion rfA accounts 
for tbe chance in the latter. NotinBn. 



'Refened to bereafler as Bn. 



\Uatk. A^k. BeHinAkad. der Wisttnsek. 1867, p. 33. 
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(3) Btt 131; OS 5; Mags. 6.04, 10; 341°, 6?t; Fixed; Measored because it was 00 the 

idatea of Series n; Companion sliown on plates, but not measurable; Proper- 
motion given ten times too great in A.G. Bonn. 

(4) Bu.436; S60; Mags. 3.67, 7.41 ; 337°, 5^6(1904); Binary: Period long and uncertain. 

Annual motion (rf B relative to A (1904) from Lewis's diagram, ~o? 19 in x, +0^19 
in y. Mass of B 0.76 that of A (Boss); Observed with col(n'-9creen; Compa u io n 
not shown. 

(5) Variable (ifira) ; Mag. 1.7 to 9.6; Period 331.6 days; Radial velodty constant, +63 km. 

(Campbell and Stebbins, Astropkysical Journal, vd. 18, page 341). The distant 
(optical) companion is comparison-star 5 ; 79°, 116^9 (1904); Bu. 1309. 

(6) Variable; Mag. 3.4 to 4.3; Iiregular; Obs. with color-screen. 

(7) Variable (Algol) Mag. 3.1 to 3.3; Period 3<> 30^ 48' 55*; Spectroscopic triple; the dose 

pair having the period of the light variation and also revolving about the center of 
mass of the system in a nearly circular (^-bit with radius not less than 89,000,000 km. 
and period 1.899 years (Curtiss, Science N. s., vcA. 28, page 848). Observations 
extending over at least two years are necessary to separate the effects of this orbital 
motion and the amiual parallax. The present series, completed before this fact was 
known, covers only one year, and its results must therefore be regarded as provisicMial. 
Three faint and distant companions; Bu. 1563. Observed with color-screen. 

(8> 9) Bu. 1S54; Z 443; 48°, 8T6 (1897); Combined mag. 7.83. Phyacal pair; Rdative 
motion —0^014 in x, +0^003 in y (I.ewis). 

(11) Lalande 9013. 

(15, t6) Bu.5779; 2 1540; i50^39'3 (1893); Combined mag. 6.04; Phyacalpair; Rdative 
motiiMi per year — o?oo6 in x, -f-oToto in y (I,ewis). 

(18, 19) Bu. 6343; S 1670; 338^ 5T9 (1903); Comtuned mag. 3.91; Binary; Period 183 
years, d ^3^90; Masses equal (Boss). Relative motion of fidlowing star -I-0T040 in 
X, — 0T003 in y (Lewis). Observed with color-screen. 

(30) Proper-motion from A. G. Berlin A. Comparison of this catalogue with the plates 
gives the proper-motion relative to four comparison-stars as -t-oro30, — iT8s, which 
is much nearer the value deduced from the plates themselves. 

(33,23) Bu. 6869; 73°, 4573 (1904); Relative motion very snail; Proper-motioa tram 
Pc^er Pnb. Cincinnati Obseroatory, vol. 13, p^e 100. 

(36,37) Bu. 7163; S1919; 10°, 34^1 (1905); Combined mag. 6.41; Physical pair; Relative 
motion — oTooi in x,— 0T006 in y (Lewis). 

(39) Bu. 7333; OZ398; 185°, i'3 (1903); Binary; Period 56 years; a ■■oTSS; Not sepa- 
rated on the plates. Difference of nu^nitude between the components 0.4 (Bu.) ; 
which makes the individual magnitudes 7.4 and 7.7. 

(38,39) Have common proper-motion and are relatively fixed in 338", izi'g. 

(3i>3>) Bu. 8798; £3398; 150°, 17T1 (1900). Combined mag. 8.87; Binary; Period 
loi^; Rdative motion —o'.iss in x, — oToi in y (from diagram in Bu.). 

(34>35) Cygni 6B.; Bu. 9137; £3486; 317^ 9?3 (1905); ComtMned mag. 3.97; Phyrical 
pair; Relative moticm -|-oro33 in x, -l-oToos in y (Lewis). 

(36) Fifth-tjrpe star with hydrogen atmosphere 5' in diameter. No data regarding 



(37, 38) Bu. 10733; £3758; 137°, 33^5 (1904); Combined mag. 3.13; Binary; Period very 
kmg; Relative motion o'oo in x, — o?3o in y (Lewis); Masses nearly equal (Boss). 

(39) Snq>ected t^ Kapteyn to have a parallax of about o^i ; Pr(^>er-motion from com- 
parisoa ot the plates with A. G. Lund, using 9 compariscMi-stars. 

(41) Bu. 11671; KxQger6o; i30°, 3T3 (1905); Combined mag. 9.43; Difference of magni- 
tude 1.3, according to Barnard's estimates; whidi mates the individual magnitudes 
9.7 and 11.0; Binary; Period probably less than 100 years; Distant optical com- 
panion in 39?6, 40T2 (1903), of mag. 10.33, used by Barnard as a comparis(»i-star 
tor parallax; Proper-motion variable, owing to orbital motion. Masses of the com- 
ponents c<»nparable. (Barnard, ii. If., vcA. 68, p^e 643.) Tabular prt^ter-motion 
from Barnard, A. J., vol. 33, p^;e 171. Only the princii»l star measurable OD the 
plates; close companion invisible. 
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DBTBRHINATIONS OF STBl'I.AR PARAU.AX. 



Tabu a.— Obssxvsd Pakaixaxis. 
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Tabu a (Contiiuied}. Pakallaxis Dnmo with Ttn Am ov Catuoousd VmamrUtmmn. 
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NOTES ON Tablq a — CooUnued. 

(44) Proper-motion from A. G. Albany. Measured because it was on the plates of Series 

XXXI. 

(45) Bu. 3239; /9 1008; 290°, iTo (1900); Physical pair in slow motion; Prindpal star vari- 

able; Mag. 3.3 104.3; Period 331 days; also a ^>ectroscc^ic binary; M^. of com- 
panion 8.8. Observed with color-screen. 
(46,47) Cofliw. Bu. 4123; 2tiio; 234°, 5*6 (1904.) Combined mag. 1.58; Binary; Period 
^boat 400 years; Rdative motion (1904) +0*050 in x, —0*033 in y (from I^ewis's 
diagram). Both compcuients spectroscopic binaries, of period 3.93 and 9.22 da3rs. 
The ccanpanion of mag. 9.03 at 164', 73' shares the proper-motion and belcMigs to 
the system. Observed with color-screen. 

(48) Observed with color-screen. 

(49) Bu. 7717; 22084; »93°. I -I (1904); Mags. 3.0 and 6.5; Binary; Period 34.5 years; 

a« i'4; companion not shown on the plates; Relative motion in 1904 +0*076 in x, 
—0*056 in y; Masses approximately equal (Lewis). Observed wiUi color-screen. 
Mass of companion given by Boss as 0.43 that of primary. 

(50) Bu. 7738; Supposed to be a dose doubte, but undoubtedly single; Observed with 

cdor-screen. 
(51, 52) Bu. 8162; Z2320; 245°, 32T2 (1904); Companion a dose pair (A. Clark 7); 68**, 
1-5 (1904)1 not separated on the plates; Differenceof magnitude 1.0 (Lewis); which 
makes theindividual magnitudes to.o and 11.0; Close pair binary; Period 44 years; 
a — 1T4; Wide pair a physical system in slow moti<m; — 0T043 in x, +ofoo7 in y 
(Lewis). Bri^t star observed with coltw-screen; faint companion outside it. 

§2. Reality of the Results. Negative Parallaxes. 

There are in all fifty-five determinations c^ parallax, for forty stars or 
pairs of stars. If these are classified according to the ratio of the observed 
parallax r to its probable error r, the results are as shown in Table 35, p. 78. 
In the second column the individual determinations are counted, and in 
the last the final values for the different stars or 5}rsteni5. The n^;ative 
parallaxes are in each case just (me-fifth (^ the whole number. If an equal 
number of the smaller positive results are assumed to be illusoty, it follows 
that 60 per cent, of the stars observed have really sensible parajlaxes. llie 
largest ne^tive parallax resulting from the observations is — ofoSi. All the 
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Stars whose observed parallaxes are positive and numerically greater than 
this (and also many of the remainder) are therefore presumably nearCT us 
than the comparison-stars. 

Tasw 35- 
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It is, however, noteworthy that the two largest negative parallaxes 
shown in table A (Nos. 27 and 48), the only two that considerably exceed 
their probable errors, are derived from series of but four and five plates 
(disposed in the latter case in such a manner that the weight of the parallax 
is unusually small). These series are insufficient for a reliable determination 
(rf parallax ; but, as circumstances beyond the writer's control prevented their 
extension, it seemed desirable to give their results among the others, in 
order that the whole outcome, good and bad, of the work might be deariy 
exhibited. It is, however, proper to call attention here to their relatively 
low accuracy. 

It should be noticed, too, that the only other series which gives an 
equally low weight for the parallax contributes another negative value (No. 
34) and that the three stars which lie away from the center ai the field, in a 
position unfavorable to accuracy, also give negative results (Nos. 3, 39, 
and 44). 

Of the remaining forty-seven determinations, includmg all those made 
under conditions even reasonably favorable to accuracy (star central and 
weight (rf determination of parallax greater than 1.5) only four are negative. 
Nine out of the eleven negative parallaxes are less than their mean errors; 
hence a better fcmnal represoitation of the observations could be secured 
by suppresdng the paralhix terms in the equatitms of condition altogether, 
lliis seems, however, to be of doubtful propriety, for there is no reastm to 
suppose that the relative parallax in these cases is really exactly zero, and 
moreover this plan is equivalent to systematically rejecting those results 
where the errors of observation diminish the parallax beyond a certain limit, 
and would vitiate the mean values derived from groups of observation. 
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II. CmPARISON WriH OTHER OBSERVERS. 

§3. Description of Table B. 

As has already been mentioned, a large number of the stars in the above 
list have been observed elsewhere for parallax — the fact in many cases not 
being made public until after the present work was under way. In conse- 
quence a lai^ amount of material is available for comparison of the results 
cH different methods of observation. The determinations of the present work, 
being, as far as can be discovered from internal evidence, homogeneous and 
free from sensible S}rstematic error, may not unreasonably be employed as a 
standard, not of absolute accuracy, but of comparison, to which the results 
of others may for the moment be referred. 

Table B gives in summary form the principal results of modem observers 
for the stars of the present list. Such a coUecticm can make no claim to 
finahty in the present rapidly growing state of observation; but compari- 
son with a manuscript list kindly furnished by Professor Kapteyn in return 
for a summary of the results of the present work, and with the extensive 
Catalogue of M. Bigourdan in the Bulletin Astronomique (July-December, 
1909), gives occasitm for the hope that few published determinations of value 
have been omitted. 

TTie exact limits erf exclusion, especially for the older observations, are 
largely a matter of opinion. It is, however, improbable that moderate differ- 
ences in this re^)ect would sensibly alter the conclusions hereafter expressed. 

The first coliunn gives the current number of the star in table A; the 
second gives the parallax, and the third the probable error, determined by 
the obserrer whose name follows in the fourth column. The probable error is, 
except when noted, that derived directly from the residuals of the equations of 
omdition, the agreement of the parallaxes derived from various plates, or the 
like — ^that is from the " internal " consistency of the observations of the same 
observer and series. For the three spectroscopic determinations the annexed 
probable errors are rough estimates by the writer, based on the data given 
in the notes. In the case of Flint, who has applied systematic corrections to 
his observed parallaxes, both the observed and corrected values are given. 
As he makes no estimate of the uncertainty of these empirically derived car- 
rections, the probable error of his corrected results can not be given. It 
must, however, be greater than that assigned to the observed parallaxes. 

The next column, headed Method, shows the general nature of the 
method trf observation; H denoting observations made with the heUometer; 
M results obtained with the equatorial and filar micrometer; P„ those 
derived photographically from series of separate plates; and P, those from 
plates on whidi exposures are made at three epodis according to Kapteyn's 
method; 5 parallaxes derived from spectroscopically observed radial veloci- 
ties in binary systems; T„ those determined by means of meridian tranats, 
and r, by tranats with the equatorial telescope. 
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The coltmm headed "Reference" gives references to the notes which 
follow the table. These show the source from which the tabular informaticoi 
has been derived and add occasional remarks. 

The last two columns give, in thousandths of a second of arc, the excess 
of the corresponding determination above that of the present work for the 
same star or s]^tem, and its probable error, calculated by taking the square 
root of the sum of the squares of the probable errors determined by the two 
observers separately from the accordance (tf their own observations — the 
values used for the present work being those finally adopted in table A. 
Tabls B. — RssuLTs or Othsk Obbuvkes. 



Ho. 


Porallu. 


Probable 
error. 


Observer. 


Metbod. 


Reference. 


Diffeiciice. 


Probable error 
ot difiFerence. 


I 


+ori7 


*o 


019 


Flint 
Flint (corr.) 

Anwers 
Flint 


T, 




+ 88 


* 35 


' 


+0.391 

+0.44 
+0.31 

+0.18 

-O.03 

+..M 
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*o 
*o 
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T, 
T, 




+ «> 


'$ 
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*o 
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H 
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*o 
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Cb»e 
vonZdpel 
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T, 

H 
P. 
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1 
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*o 
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-0 
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Flint (corr.) 
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H 
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;4 
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-0 
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■ 1 
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*0 
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H 
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13 
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■*0 
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T, 
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'3 




*0 

*o 
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Flint 


T, 
T, 
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+ '7 
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*0 
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■4 


+0.167 
+OM 
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-0.039 


*0 


o>7 


Flint (corr.) 
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T, 




ti^ 

+307 
- go 


* 33 
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15.16 


*o 


037 


H 




* 41 


17 


+0.090 
+0.139 

+0.03 
+0:^85 


*0 


SI 
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BrOnnow 

Flint (corr.) 
Jost 


M 

T, 
T, 

T. 




t'i 

- 15 


* 38 


*0 


OM 


18.19 


+0.051 


*0 


o>5? 


Belopobky 


S 


II 


- 13 
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31 


+0.174 


*0 


065 


Flint 

FUnt (eon.) 
ElUn 


T, 
H 




+ '79 

+309 
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^ 68 


*0 
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2«,37 


+0.0)8 


*0 
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BlUn, SmiUi 


H 




+ 96 


-■«7 


30 


+0.18 
+0.17 
+0.17 


■^0 


05s 
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FUnt (c«t.) 

ClUM 


T, 
H 




+ 85 
+ 75 
+ 75 


- 58 

*'3J 


*a 


017 
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Table B. 






Ho. 


PanilUx. 


Probable 
error. 


Otoerver. 


Method. 




Diffeimce. 


Probable error 
of difference. 


5'.J> 


+«-3M 
+0.J6 

+0.J» 

+0.39 
+0.301 
+o.ate 


:; 


014 
043 


liill 


M 

T, 

P. 

Pi 
P, 


■a 


t'd 

+ 33 
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*o 
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+0-064 


*0 
*o 
*o 
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M 

H 

P. 
Pi 


14 
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+ 1 
+ 31 


:2 


37.38 


+0.336 

+0.3 r 
+0.JI 
+o.»7o 
+0.340 
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+o.3ao 
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A. Hall 
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Chase 
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P. 

T, 

M 

H 

P, 
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T, 
H 
T, 


16 
14 

\l 
'I 

30 
31 


- ss 
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-'74 
-114 
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-4 
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*o 
*o 
*o 
-o 
*o 

-=0 
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»l 

OOJ 
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*0 


oai 
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P. 
P, 


■6 
>3 
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M 
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*0 
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FUnt (corr.) 
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T, 

k 
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+191 
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H 
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T, 


■ 
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+ »4 
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jr.ja 
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*o 


038 


H 


4 
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NOTBS TO TaBLB B. 

1} PmitkatioHS of the Washburn Observatory, vol. xi (1903}. 

The parallaxes resulting directly from the observaticms are found by the author to 
require systematic correctioos, depending on the apparent difference of magnitude 
between the parallax-star and the mean of the comparison-stars. These corrections 
were determined empirically by comparison tA the parallaxes derived with the aid 
ot individual comparison-stars of diffoent magnitude. Their amount varies with 
the R. A., the spurious parallax of a star one magnitude fainter than the comparison* 
stars beii^ +o!i7 at o* and 3^ +o!io at ai' and 6\ +0T05 at 19}^ and 7}\ 
ofoo at tS^ and io\ and — 0T05 at 17^ and ij**. 

The probable error of these sjrstematk: cotiectirais must be considerable. Both the 
uncorrected and corrected vahies are ^ven in the table. 
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(3) Beiiin Akad. Abkandlungm, 1867. (iiaih.), page 18. 

(3) Aslr. Nack., 3533 (1898). 

(4) TraHsactioni of the Astronomical Observatory of Yale University, vol. n. Part I (1906). 

The annexed probable eiTors are those resulting directly from the observations 
of each star, as given in the body of the wotIc, and not those given in the final 
table of results (pages 196-198) which are increased to allow for the effect (A 
a presumed systematic error of ^0^030 for an average determination (except 
for No. 30, where the mean result erf several series, given on page 198, is taken). 

(5) Astr. Sack., 4188 (1907). Hour-angles for morning and evening observations differ 

by 7 hours. 

(6) Monthly Notices.. TXX, page 325. (1910.) Photographs taken near the meridiao. 

iionfUy Notices, ucvn, page 359. (1907.) 

(7) Annalen der Slernwarte in Leiden, Bd. vn, p. 119. (1897.) 

(8) Viertdjakrssckrijt. 1906, p. 146. 

(10) Dunsink Observations n, p. 19. (1873.) 

(11) Astr. Nach., 3510. (1898.) 

(i») AslT. Nach., 2676 and 2807. (1885, 1887.) 

(13) FM. de PObs. Central Nicolas (Poulkowa) s^rie n, vol. xvn (1905), pp. 129 ff.. 

140-141. Hour-angles at morning and evening observations differ by 6 hours 
or more. 

(14) Washington Obs. 1883. Appendix n. Observations with 26'inch equatorial. 
(1$) Asironomische Jahresbericht 1907, p. 289. Components not sqiarated. 

(16) Pnbl. of the Astronomical Laboratory at Groningen, No. 10, pp. 48, 58. From 

photographs by Donner at HeHngfors. Hour-angles for morning and evening 
observation differ by 7} hours. 

(17) Tvjm manuscript list sent by Prof. Kapteyn. Original reference undiscoveraUe. 

(18) Astr. Nach., 3999. (1904.) Atmospheric dispersion determined and allowed for. 

(19) Astr. Nach., ^^6$. (1909.) Fmn two epochs only; dispersion taken into account. 

Bohlin gives, from A« cos S, r =+o'.2^\ from AS, *- ■=0^306; from both 
together *- B-|-o?25t. The mean of the first two has been taken, 
(so) Astronomical Jonrnal, 593. (1907). 

(31) Astr. Nach., 4270. (1908.) 

(32) Monthly Notices, unrm, p. 637. (1908.) Obser^ttons with Yerkes 40-incb 

equatnial. 

(33) Astroncmicttl Journal, 594. (1907.) 

(34) Aslrophysical Journal, vol. 23, p. 351. (1906.) From radial velocities of centers 

of mass of the two components and Doberck's (wbit, r ^0^05. The two 
alternative orUts given by Doberck (Astr. Nach., 3970) lead with the same 
radial velocities to parallaxes (rf 0T06 and oTii. The mean of the three has 
been taken. 

(35) Memoirs of tie Royal Astronomical Society, vol. lvi, p. 471. Prom changes in the 

radial velocity ot the bright component, r "0T14. If Boss's result, that 
the mass of the fainter component is 0.43 times that of the brighter, is taken 
instead of Lewis's conclusion that their masses are equal, the parallax is reduced 
to 0T09. The mean of the two has been taken. 

(26) Astr. Nach., 4365. (1909.) 

(37) Monthly Notices, JJXVia, p. 63J. (1908.) From photographs with Yerices 40-iDdl 
equatorial. Hour-angles limited and isochromatic plates used to minimize 
atmo^heric dispersion. 

(28) Corrected to — 0^047 *o7o46. Yale TroHsactions, vd. n, p. 395. Corrected differ- 
ence from result of prcsentwork ~o7o68*oTos3. Received too late foe tncor* 
poration into the body c^ this work. 
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§4. Sawch for Systematic Errors. 

S^tematic error in determinations of parallax may be of two kinds: 

(i) There may be a constant tendency toward too great or too small 
values for stars of a given class. Examples of this are the personal equation, 
depending both on magnitude and right ascension, detected and empirically 
corrected by Flint in his earlier Work, and the influence of atmospheric disper- 
Mon, varying with the color of the star, which is to be feared in photographic 
w(»'k when all the exposures are not mwle at the same hour-angle. 

(2) In addition to this, and even in its absence, there may be causes 
of error at work which bring about discrepancies between the results of 
different series of observations on the same star, greater on the average 
than would be expected on the basis of the probable errors derived from the 
internal agreement of the observations of each series, but varying from series 
to series in an apparently random manner, or at least without any clearly 
discernible law. Examples may be found in some of the work of the Yale 
hehometer. 

It is worthy of remark that discordances erf this type may be expected 
(to a greater or less extent) whenever the observations are confined to the 
minimum number of parallactic epochs necessary to separate the unknowns; 
for any errors, whether instrumental or personal, which vary slowly with 
the time, will be practically constant during the few weeks within which 
the observations at any epoch lie, and so will affect the values of the un- 
knowns without perceptibly affecting the agreement of the observations at 
any one epoch, or increasing the residuals from which the probable error 
is derived. Errors of this type are much less serious than those first de- 
scribed, since their action is rather to diminish the accuracy of the resulting 
parallax than to vitiate it. 

If no systematic errors are present (or, at least, if they are identical in 
sign and magnitude in the two groups of observations compared) the results 
of the two must agree, on the average, within the limits of error defined by 
the probable errors derived from the internal agreement of the observations 
of each series. This may be tested in two ways: 

(a) The probable error of one difference, deduced in the ordinary way 
from the mean-square or numerical average values of these differences, 
must agree with that already derived. 

(b) The actual distribution of the ratios of these differences to their 
probable errors must conform to that demanded by theory. 

When, as in the present case, the probable errors of the individual deter- 
minations vary through a wide range, the second method is preferable to 
the first (whici amounts to giving the greatest weight to the poorest obser- 
vations, especially if the mean of squares is taken) . It has also the advantage 
that it shows whether any discordance is due to a general prevalence (rf 
differences exceeding their probable errors, or to a few large discrepancies. 
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Applying these methods to the data of table B , the results are as shown in 
table 36: The photographic observations have been divided into two groups: 
(a) those in which precautions are known to have been taken to eliminate or 
determine the influence of atmospheric dispersion,* and (b) those in which 
they do not appear to have hesn considered (mostly of an earlier date, before 
the importance of the matter was fully realized). The latter, along with 
Flint's results, have been put by themselves, on account of the possible or 
probable presence of systematic error. 

TablI3«. 



MeUMd. 


Bxcess above prMent work. 


Ratio <d eiceas to its probable error. 


out regard to 
sign. 


Average wiUi 
refard to stcn. 


otoi 


1 toi 


J to 3 


1 

jt04' Over 4 
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ToUl. 

18 
I 
» 
3 
9 

40 
40 

i!t 




0.04s 
0.018 
o.oja 
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•*ofo43 

-.o.tqj 
-.0.0)3 
*o.o37 
*o.o35 

-o.ojS 


-Hofoia 
-O.036 
— o.ooa 

-O.OI) 

+0.001 

+0.001 


*oToio 

-.0.016 

*o.otj 
*o.oai 

*o.oo6 
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3 
} 
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18 

4 

6 
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6i 
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Photofr»phy (6) 
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0.049 

o.r44 
0.109 


*o.o4a 
*ooS9, 


fo.tga 

+0.048 
+0.018 


*o.oi5 

*o.oi} 
(-■0.0J3 








1 







The probable errors given in the third column of this table are the simple 
means of those of the individual differences given in table B, except in the last 
line but one, which will be explained later. In the absence of systematic error 
each of these quantities should belessby 15 per cent than that in the preceding 
column. Those in the fifth column are obtained by dividing the former by 
the square root of the number of observations combined to form the mean 
and are (very nearly) what the probable errors of the means in the fourth 
column would be, in the absence of systematic error. 

The two stars (Nos. 26-27 and 48) whose parallaxes are worst deter- 
mined in the present work (see §2) are given luilf weight in forming these 
means and in the counts detailed in the following columns, since in these 
cases the use of the present work as a standard of comparison, though neces- 
sary for homogeneity, is otherwise by no means desirable. 

All the results in which there was not good reason to suspect definite 
systematic errors of known origin are collected in the upper part of table 36. 
It is clear at a glance that the systematic differences between these and the 
present work must be small. The mean differences (taking account of sign) 
never greatly exceed their probable errors, and the magnitudes of the indi- 

TIk work ol BeryBtraiid, BMin, Raobaut, aad ScUoinfcr. 
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vidual discordances are distributed in general agreement with the law of 
chance, when the very small numbers in some of the groups are considered. 

When the various groups are combined there appears distinct evidence 
of something more than random error. This does not, however, consist of a 
general increase in the number of cases in which the discordances of indi- 
vidual determinations exceed their probable error (which is what might be 
expected if sources of systematic difference were generally or frequently at 
work). Instead, there is a small group of la:^ discordances, exceeding four 
times their computed probable error, while the smaller discordances are dis- 
tributed in close agreement with theory. 

These cases deserve special omsideration. One of them arises from 
the large negative parallax found for star No. 48 (7 Serpentis) — which has 
already been pointed out as the weakest of all the determinations of the 
present work, and which for comparison purposes has been given half weight. 
The other three large discordances are all for the same star, 61 Cygni (Nos. 
37, 38), and arise from the disagreement of the result of the present work 
with those ot the exceptionally long and careful series of Hall, Bet^trand, 
and Chase, which agree closely inter se. Here there can be little doubt that 
the parallax found in the present work is too great by oToS or thereabouts. 

As thtse stars are the brightest which were observed without the color- 
screen*, and are photographically 2.5 and 2 magnitudes brighter than the 
average of their comparison-stars, it is very probable that this is a case of 
guiding error — a supposition which is confirmed by the fact that the parallax 
of the brighter component comes out 0T04 greater than that of the fainter. 

It is, however, hardly fair to count this one error as three — especially 
since, by comparison with other observers, this star has already contributed 
three discordances, all exceeding their probable errors, to our list. If they 
are reduced to one, the observed and theoretical distribution of the dis- 
cordances, in terms of their probable errors, compare as shown in table 37. 

The ag;reement with theory is now appar- 
ently very close. However, the mean-square 
value of all the discordances, in terms of their 
probable errors, is on this calculation 1.77. 
Reducing this itself to a probable error, by 
multiplying by 0.6745, we find that the prob- 
able error, deduced from the agreement of the 
results of different observers with the present 
work, is on the average i . 19 times that derived 
from the internal agreement of the observa- 
tions of the series in question — ^which would indicate the existence of some 
source of systematic discordance, whose average amount corresponds to a 
probable error 0.65 times that deduced from the internal agreement of 

*BsGept No. 3, whidi was atMcrved only became it happened to be ihowii on the plates of another star. 



Ratio. 


Observed. 


Theory. 


1 to 3 
3 to J 

3 *<>■« 
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Total 
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the observations. The average value of the latter for the cases in question 
is ±o?038. The average systematic error, expressed as a probable error, is 
therefore 3'>o?d35, including the combined errors of both observers. 

Approaching the matter in a somewhat different way, but with the same 
restrictions as above, the average value of one discordance, without regard 
to sign, is found to be 0^049, to which corresptmds a probable erm* 0.845 
times as great, or ±o?o4i4. The average, without regard to sign, of the 
probable errors computed ^'om the internal agreement of the observations 
is ^o?038s. This would twlicate a systematic discordance of amount cor- 
responding to a probable error of * 0^015 fm- the difference betwera the 
results of two observers. 

It might be argued that mean-square values instead of the arithmetical 
means ought to be taken ; but this would be equivalent to giving the greatest 
weight to the poorest determinations, unless some means are adopted to 
reduce all to a uniform standard of weight; and this has already been done 
in the procedure first followed. If the three large discordances for 61 Cygni 
are counted separately, the value of the systematic error comes out ±0^032 
by the first method and ±o?o32 by the second; but, for reasons already 
stated, these are probably somewhat too great. 

The mean of all these determinations is 'fco!'o24, which may be adopted 
as the probable error correspfHiding to the average influence of the comlnned 
systematic errors of other observers and the present work on the difference 
of their restilts. 

If these errors were unifcnmly divided among all the observations, the 
average systematic error of one observed parallax would be ±0^017. Those 
of some observers are doubtless greater than this, and of others less. For 
example, the observers at Yale, from compariscm of the results oi successive 
series of observations on the same star, estimate that the systematic error of 
a parallax derived from a single such series is ±0^030.* 

The average systematic difference from the present work (determined 
by the second of the methods described above, without weighting down the 
comparisons for 61 Cygni) is ±o?028 for the heUometer observations (all but 
two of which were made at Yale) and ^oToi6 for all the others. 

The latter value correspmids to an average systematic error of ^oToi i 
in the individual determinations of parallax. If we assume this as the sys- 
tematic error of the observations of the present work whidi were compared 
with the heliometer results, and Ulnwise of the two of these not obtained at 
Yale, the average systematic error (rf the Yale results comes out *oTo27. 

If we take into account the fact that four ci the latterf are the means 
of two or four series, the average systematic error (rf a single series becomes 
*oTo29, accidentally in almost perfect agreement with the estimate of the 
observers. 

*Yate TnusactNXB, vol. n, part t, p. 194. t^or fUn Not. r, 30^ 37. and 4ft. 
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The last four lines ol table 36 illustrate the effects of systemtic errra^. 

Of Flint's uncwrected results, only mie-eighth differ from those of the 
present wtM-k by less than the computed [MYifaable etrcn^. The average prob- 
able error derived from the differences themselves is more than double that 
deduced from the internal agreement of the observations. Large systematic 
errors are clearly present. After the conectiims deduced by the observer 
have been applied, things are much better. It would be unfair in this case 
to demand agreement within the limits set when the unknown probable 
errors ot the systematic corrections are neglected. It is better to derive the 
probable error of one difference from their average value, and this has been 
done in the last line but one of the table. It appears that the probable error 
of one of the corrected results is, on the average, rather more than half as 
great ^ain, and the weight rather less than half as great, as the internal 
^leement (^ the observations would indicate. If the probable errors of the 
individual differences given in table B are increased in the same proporticn, 
the distribution oi the ratios ctf one to the other is that given toward the end 
(tf the line in question, in table 36. 

There is now Uttle evidence c^ outstanding systematic errw. By the 
appUcation (4 the corrections, the mean difference (regarding signs) between 
the two sets oi results considered is reduced to little more than half its initial 
value, and becomes comparable with its probable errcH-, and the distribution 
of the individual discordances is in fair agreement with that predicted by 
theory and ^ven in the last line ctf the table. 

There is also evidence, of a somewhat different kind, that systematic 
errw exists in those photographic results in which the influence oS atmos- 
|dimc dispersicm was not diminated, as in the present work and that of 
other recent observers. Here neither the distribution of the individual 
discOTdances n<K- their average numerical value shows signs that anything is 
amiss; but the photographic parallaxes come out too great, on the average, 
by 0^032, which is more than twice its probable error. 

This in itself would be hardly too much to attribute to chance; but it 
agrees in sign and magnitude with the error which might be anticipated. 
The "average spectrum," if the phrase may be used, d the stars under inves- 
tigation is K, and that of the comparison-stars about P5, so that the effective 
refraction constant is probably sensibly less for the former. If the difference 
is i$, the formulse of Chapter III, §7 (taking as average conditiims ^='45°, 
<»45**, (" — 3''fcM: the mcHning and +3*' for the evening observations), show 
that an errm-— o.6J^ will appear in the relative parallax deduced from 
photographs. The observed discca^ance therefore demands that 6fi shall 
be about — 0T05, which is of the m^er of magnitude indicated both by our 
knowledge of the dispersion of air and by direct photographic investigations. 

The results ol this discussion may be summarized as follows : 

Systematic errors of the first kind — *. e., constant err(»:s depending on 
magnitude, spectrum, and the like— exist in Flint's wcH-k (where they have 
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been effectively corrected by the author) and in the photographic observations 
made at varying hour-angles, but are absent, or at least very small, in the 
work of other observers. Those of the second kind — which amount, so far 
as can be determined, to an increase of the probable error of observati(ni — 
are generally present, but very small. In the observations made at Yale 
they appear to be somewhat less than was estimated by the observers them- 
selves. For all other observations, indudii^ the present work, their average 
influence on the parallax corresponds to a probable error only very slightly 
exceeding oToi. 

The influence of this systematic error may be included in the probable 
errors given in table A by increasing those less than 0T020 by 0T003, thosQ 
between 0T020 to 0T033 by 0T02, and those greater than this by oTooi. 

in. OMPARISON WITH KAPTEYN'S FORMULAE. 

§5. Parallax of the Comparison-Stars. 

According to Kapteyn,* the mean parallax of all the stars of visual 
magnitude m is 

x.*=oroi6o(o.75)"~" (i) 

while that of the group of magnitude m and proper-motion n is 

IT... = (0.87) "-*■' t^Al, (2) 

where ^ =0.0753, />= 1.20 for stars of the first spectral type, and v4" 0.0316, 
^ = 1 .47 for those of the second. (In deriving these formulae, all the faint 
stars of large proper-motion were considered to be of the second type — an 
assumption invariably verified upon investigation.) 

Applying the first of these to the comparison-stars (grouped according 
to their photometric magnitude, as in Chapter IV, §3) the results are as 
follows: 



No. of 
stars. 


Mean 
iDagnitude. 


Computed 
parallu. 


DiRerence 
from mean. 


Uean observed 
pkrallu. 


»5 


It 

9 Ji 
10. J5 


+oroo98 
■1-0.0065 
-1-0.0051 
+o.o(q9 
+0.0057 


■|-oroo4 

■1-0.001 

-olooa 


+0.006 
+0.00J 






! 



The mean parallax of the comparison-stars may therefore be taken as 
-foToo6. The observed mean parallaxes of the groups of different magni- 
tude, relative to the whole, agree with the theoretical values very closely. 

For the six comparison-stars showing the clearest evidence of proper- 
motion (hsted in Chapter IV, §7), the average magnitude and proper- 

'Publicatiou of the Astronomical Laboratory of GnxiiDSeii, No. S, p. 14; rensed. No. 11, p. t8. 
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motion are 9.66 and 0732; the corresponding parallax is 0^023. The mean 
parallax of the comparison-stars for the fields in which one of these stars lie 
should therefore be taken as o?oo8. 

From the data of page 62 it appears that the probable error of the mean 
parallax of the six or eight comparison-stars of a given field is about one- 
third of its value. It is therefore possible to pass from the observed relative 
parallaxes to the absolute parallaxes by adding the amounts just given, with- 
out sensibly increasing the probable error derived from the observations. 

§6. Data for the Individual Parallax-Stars. 

The individual results for the stars specially observed for parallax are 
as follows: The observed parallaxes have been increased by the computed 
parallax of the comparison-stars, to render them omiparable with the theo- 
retical values. The latter have been derived from the formula (2), consider- 
ing all spectra from O to F5, inclusive, as of Type t, and those from F8 to M 
as of Type n. For star No. 36 the proper-motion derived from the plates 
has beeai employed in the absence of better data. Otherwise the data are 
those of table A. 

For double stars and pairs with common proper-motion, the mean of 
the observed parallaxes and the computed parallax for the brighter compo- 
nent are given. For the long-period variable Mira (No. 5) the computed 
parallaxes corresponding to the average maximum and tninimiiTn brightness 
are given. The former, which is nearer the observed value, has been used 
in the discussion of the results. 



Tabu 39- CraiPiUtnoH with CAratvM's Fomola. 



No. 


Mas. 


SK 


Sp. 


parallai. 


'ipr^ 


No. 


MftK- 


uotioa 


Sp. 


ObMrved 

paralUu. 


Computed 
pArallax. 


, 


>'4 


o$6 


&. 


+oro88 


+orno 


36,37 


6.8 


0.68 


G 


-oTos3 


+oro6o 




11 




80 


+«,aj8 


+0.141 


38,39 


6 


8 




48 


Gs 


+0.046 


tim 


) 




«) 


A 


—0.018 


+0.006 


y 


7 


8 




36 


Ma 


+0.101 


4 


J.' 




34 


F8 


+0.1M 


+0.140 


31.33 


9 


3 




37 


Ks 


+0.J04 


+0.098 




{i°) 






Md 


+°'^;{S:S: 


33 


9 






a6 


Ma 


+o.o8a 


+0.067 


S 




^4 


}4. a 


6 


6 




«4 


E 


+O.OJ8 


+0.060 


6 


S8 




"7 


Mb 


+0.091 


+O.OJ8 


36 


9 


8 




oj 





-0.011 


+o,ooj 


7 








B8 


+0.01J 


+0.00S 


37. J8 


J 


6 


3 


>7 


Ki 


+0.390 


+0.390 


8.9 


8 J 




J8 





+0.001 


+0.0B0 


39 


7 


7 




06 


K 


-0.039 






sj 






Gi 


-0,00s 


+0.109 


40 


7 




g 


8) 


F8 


+0.039 


+o!o68 




6.8 




68 


G 


+0.084 


+0.061 


4" 


9 


i 




93 


(Ks) 


+0.364 


+0.0SJ 


i> 


«> 




90 


F8 


+O.OS7 


+0.078 


43 


7 




68 


F8 


+0.O4J 


+o,ojs 


1} 


U 




78 


K 


+0.350 


+o.aii 


43 


f 






40 


Ma 


+0.319 


+0.073 


■4 




40 


Ks 


+0.169 


+o.i<k) 


44 


3 




44 


G 


-0.014 


+O03S 


1), 16 


6.4 




74 


K 


+0.058 


+0.070 


4^?47 


3 


} 




O? 


Ma 


+0,040 


+0.011 


"7 


6s 






G 


+0.106 


+o.iiS 









30 


A 


+0.109 


+0.OSI 


■S. 19 


J« 




P 


+0.070 


+o.i,s 


48 


3 


9 


1 


33 


F8 


-0.07s 


V..)& 


30 








(Gs) 


+0,11 1 


+0.079 


49 


> 







60 


G 


+0.107 


31 


't° 




3a 


Kt 


+0.337 


+0.114 


50 


3 


6 






K 


+o.aio 


+0.033 


", aj 


9.4 




38 


K 


+o,<qo 


+0.070 


Ji. ja 


3 


i 




83 G« 


+0.044 


+0.109 


M.'i 


»■' 


J7J 


Gi 


+0.0J6 i +0.147 






[ 
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§7. Comparison by Groups. Systematic Differences for Different Spectral Types. 

Grouping together tlif^e stats whose computed parallaxes lie between 
specified limits,* the observed and computed values cmnpare as follows, 
the general agreement being very good : 



Limits of 
compnted pftrtOIas. 


Mean parallax. 


No. of 

■tart. 


Obserred. 


Computed. 


>o:ao 
o'.M to oTio 
0. 10 to 0.07 
0.07 to 0.0s 

<oro5 


oTaSa 

0.081 
0.015 


or»73 
0.059 


1 


o.<m 


0.069 


40 





Taking means for groups of stars of similar magnitude, proper-motion, 
or spectral type, the results are shown in tables 41 and 42. 



Limits of— 


No. of 
stars. 


Uean 

mas. 


Mean 


He«i parallax. 


Ratio. 


Computed 
ratio. 




Obwtrred. 


"™°'- 


MacnKude. 
a.o to 4.0 
5.6 to 70 
7.1 to 6.0 
8.1 to 9.0 

9.0 to 10.0 

Over i'.o 
).o to i.s 
1.5 to 1.0 
1.0 to 0.7 
0.7 to 0.4 
Under 0.4 


1 
6 

7 

5 
{ 
7 
J 
9 
9 


94 

11 


It 

1.75 
a. 41 
1-31 

S'oj 
a. JO 

•0% 

0.59 
0.10 


+0^070 

K;S 

+0.079 
+» 143 

+ora.o 
+0.179 
+0.079 
+0.090 
+0.046 
+0.040 


j-oToTJ 
+o!<i95 

+o.3a6 
+0.108 

Hi 

+o;o»j 


1-3 
0.7 
» 3 

0.9 

f! 

0.7 
1.7 


1.1 
0.8 
13 
0.9 
1-3 

1.1 
1-4 

ll 

'■4 





No. (rf 
stars. 


Mean 

magnitude. 


Moa 
pioper.motion. 


hfean paraUaz. 1 1 


Observed. 


"""""■t 1 


to Fi 1 
Type I ; 

PS 
G.Oa 

I' 

5' 

Typen 


6 


43 


oraj 


+0:043 


+oro<i 


0.9 


7 

i 

5 
7 


i 


1.00 

1.86 

1:8 

3-04 
1.04 


+0.0J0 
+O.0JS 

S:S 
+0.371 

+O.U) 


+0.097 

+0.074 


li 

1.1 
'■9 
I-9 


34 


6.7 


i:«a 


or 101 


0^096 


l.t 



*It will not do to (roup them according to the observed pantllazes, for the craups ol largeit paraHai 
will then contain a dis p roportionate number ot stars whose parallaxes are greater than the average for Stars 
of the same magnitude and proper-motioa, and also of those whose parallaxes are vnertasti by cima of 
observation, aod similar systematic errors of opposite sign will appear in the groups of smallest panUai. 
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The last column but one in table 41, and the last column in table 42 
give the ratio of the mean observed parallax for eadi group to the mean of 
the values predicted by Kapteyn's formula. 

For the different spectral types these ratios vary in a strikingly sys- 
tematic fashion. The first type stars (O to F5) are too few in number to 
permit of separation into sub-groups. Among the remaining stars, for which 
Kapteyn's "second-type" formula was used the ratio of the observed to the 
computed parallax increases r£^>idly and almost regularly with increasing 
redness from less than one-half for Type G to more than double tor Type M. 
If the stars under discussion are separated according to magnitude (above 
and below 7.0) or proper-motion (greater or less than iTo) and similar ratios 
are taken (combini:^ adjacent spectral classes to get enough stars) the results 
are as follows : 

Tabu 43. 



SvKUum. 


Average 


Rktio. 


No. of 

■tars. 


.iiSffl. 


Rstio. 


No. of 
aura. 


F8-Ga 


3^64 


1 


5 


5i 


o.s 


7 


Os-E 




1.0 


t 








Ks-M 


3.6J 




40 


'■7 


4 


F-Ga 


o.«8 


6 


I 


S:? 






Gs-K 






1.0 


1 


Ks-M 


O.JJ 


J > 


4 


8-7 


a.o 



The phenomenon, therefore, appears to persist throughout a consider- 
able range of magnitude and proper-motion. 

For the average of all these stars together the observed and computed 
values are in close agreement, thus confirming Kapteyn's formula for them 
as a whole. It is, however, evident that, with the more detailed spectro- 
scopic data now available, the accuracy of the prediction of parallax can 
be considerably increased by taking these differences into account. For 
example, the ratios of the observed and computed parallaxes of the groups 
of stars of dmilar magnitude or proper-motion, given in table 41, vary 
through a wide range, in a very irregular fashion. If for each of these groups 
the mean of the ratios corresponding to the spectral types of the individual 
stars is taken, the v^ues given in the last column of that table, under the 
head "Computed ratio" are obtained. It is clear that a large part of the 
irregularity of the observed ratios arises from the irregular distribution of 
stars of the different spectral types. 

The material here discussed ts not a large enough part of the whole avail- 
able infctfmaticm concerning stellar parallax to warrant the derivation of 
corrections to Elapteyn's formula from its results alone. The remarkable 
increase in parallax with increasing redness is clearly demonstrated among 
the stars of ccmstderable proper-motion; but it is quite uncertain whether 
it will be found to hold good among those of small proper-motion. 
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It is obvious that the use of a single formula for all the yellow and red 
stars may give rise to serious S3rstematic errors; but the adoption of the 
factors of correction here derived, for groups of stars differing greatly in 
proper-motion from those used in deriving them, might lead to equally 
erroneous results. 

Further investigation of the matter is eminently desirable, especially the 
determination of the spectral types of all the faint stars which have been 
observed for parallax and a study of the parallactic motions of the brighter 
stars of eadi spectral type separately. 

IV. ASTROWfSICAL DATA. 

§8. Brightness and Cross Velocities of the Individual Stars. 

Table 45 shows what information can be derived from the results of the 
present work concerning the actual brightness of the stars observed for paral- 
lax and their velocities at right angles to the line of sight. The former of 
these — ^following Kapteyn — is expressed in terms of the "absolute magni- 
tude," i. e., the magnitude which the star would seem to have if placed at 
such a distance that its parallax was one-tenth of a second of arc. This is 
found from the observed magnitude m by the equation 
Jl/=m-|-5-|-5logT 

The absolute magnitude of the sun, on this scale, is 31.58 magnitudes 
fainter than its apparent stellar magnitude. According to the recent determi- 
nation of Prof. W. H. Pickering,* the latter is —26.83, which would make 
the Sun's absolute magnitude 4.75. Earlier determinations make it con- 
siderably lower: for example, Kapteyn adopts the value 5.5. 

The actual brightness, in terms of the Stm, of a star of given abst^ute 
magnitude, according to those two determinations, is shown in table 44, 
the light decreasing tenfold for every 2.5 magnitudes. 

TASLB44. 



Absolute. 


Light, Id terms of Sun. 


i AbMdute. 


LiBht, in 


WmuoTSmi. 




Eapleyti 


[Pickering. 




Kapteyn 


1 PickeriDK. 


i ..,0 


IS 85 






J.ifi 




a.7j 


13. J9 


! 6ji 


4-JO 


a. SI 








10.00 






a. 00 






1 j.as 


795 
6.JI 


: 3.98 


' J.OO 


i-W 






J 50 


■ j..« 


» '* 


i.a6 




61 


J-7! 


SOI 


1 3-»< 


5- 50 


1.00 




JO 


4.00 




a. 00 


1 i-7» 




».. 



The cross-velocities (that is, the component of the velocity, relative to 
the Sun, whidi is perpendicular to the line of sight) are given in kilometers 

per second and are computed by the formula V= 4.74 -, where fi is the atmual 

proper-motion on a great drde. 

'Harvard Ajuuds, un, part i, p. 6g. 
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Decreaied 
byprolM- 

bi« error. 
Km./Mc. 



tucrcAaed 

K1B./MC. 



+30*3639. . 
fi Persei . . . 
>6AiidFaan. 
1,01.3774).. 
a, Genua. . 

'7 Virgiiiu.. 
J} Cast 



Gr. 1646. . . 
L«1.43«a 
LJ1.4J755-. 
TSetpentis. 

U1.6B88.... 
UI.688Q-.. 

Or. 884.... 
Gr. 1830.. . 

Lei. 37743.. 
Lam. 31805. 
f Here 



Gj 



BerI.A40Q<).(Gj) 
A. Oe. 14JW> ~ 
A. Oe. 143 18. 
W.B.ij^ifi. 
W.B.15^. 
(OLajS).. 



Coroponion..' 



Gr.a784... 



t«l.ai3)8.. 
Lai. 35373 . . 

Pot.M.3164, 

(2 3398). ' 
61 Cygni. 
H-G 13170I 
(Entger 60)/ 



i8* 
.CcMup. 



8^6 
4'5 



I.I 
8.1 
(2 

4.3 



I 



\i ] 



6.4 

(1..) 
6.4 



SI- A (-1.0) 

M2' it:l! 



I-' 

6-3 



63 



W. B. I7»3M 
Lam. 31803 . 1 
Lal.466jo... 

qGcmin....! 





4', 


t.l 


















tt.4 


?s 


8.4 






9.2 


r •' 


n:6 


tl.> 


(Conp. 


11.9 


»1 


a 




i.e 


^■\ 




2.Sto10.4 


1.9 to 1.7 














8.7 






to.i 


«'t 


-o.Stoo.a 


1.3 to 2.3 



'Naked-eye atars (above tbe fotirtb mageitude}. 



tProfwr-uiotiaa leis than 0T4. 
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In tabulating the results the stars are numbered as in table A, but 
arranged in order of spectral type. The mean observed parallax of the two 
stars of a phj^sical pair is adopted for both. For certain double stars the 
magnitudes of companions, not shown on the plates, are included, and for 
some variables the maximum and minJmimi magnitudes are given. To show 
the extent of the uncertainty due to errors of observation, the values result- 
ing when the observed parallax is increased or decreased by its probable 
error are given on each side of those corresponding to the observed parallax 
which are printed in heavier type. When the parallax used for computation 
is less than oToi, the corresponding entry in the table is inclosed in paren- 
theses; and when it is negative the space is left blank. 

In examining these results, it should be remembered that it is as Ukely 
as not that the true values for any given star lie outside the range cl those 
given in the table, and that in some cases they are doubtless very consider- 
ably outside this range. It must also be borne in mind that the stars included 
in this list are but few in number and have been selected from the general 
mass according to definite apparent characteristics — practically all havii^ 
large, or at least considerable, proper-motions, and all lying within the limits 
of magnitude set by the necessity of correct exposure of the plates (with or 
without the color-screen). 

For example, all but one of the bright stars, observed with the colu*- 
screen, appear to be actually brighter than the Sun, while few of the more 
numerous stars observed without it (which are almost all invisible to the naked 
eye) appear to equal the Sun in luminosity. There is no doubt that this is 
due almost entirely to the fact that the tatter were selected on account ctf 
their large proper-motion, and hence represent stars much nearer us than the 
average of those of the same magnitude, and necessarily really much fainter. 

In any discussion it is therefore desirable to separate these two groups. 
Is has also seemed best to exclude from the latter group the four stars whose 
proper-motion is less than 0T40. Three of these (Nos. 3, 36, and 39), with 
proper-motions less than o?io and parallaxes apparently insensible, are 
clearly in no way comparable with the remaining stars, while the fourth is 
the long period variable Mira, which ought obviously to be kept by itself. 

§9. Means for Different Spectral Types. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to find really representative mean values 
for any group of stars. The results derived from the observed parallaxes oi 
each star separately are affected by the errors of observation. Since a given 
decrease in the assumed parallax of a star increases its computed velocity 
and brightness more than an equal increase in the assumed parallax dimin- 
ishes them, the mean of a number of such results may be expected to come 
out too great; and if any of the observed parallaxes are negative, no satis- 
factory mean can be found in this way. 
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If, <m the other hand, the means of the observed magnitudes, proper- 
motions, and parallaxes are taken, and the corresponding cross-velocity and 
luminosity found, the results may be expected to be too small, on account 
erf the ne;glect of the real departtuies of the parallax of individual stars from 
the mean.* The true values will usually lie between the mean values found 
in these two ways. 

Grouping the stars in this way, according to spectral type, the results 
are as shown in table 46. The parallax of the comparison-stars has been 
allowed ftn* and, as usual, only the brighter star of a physical pair is counted. 
A blank in the last column denotes that some of the observed parallaxes are 
negative, and no mean of the individual values can be taken. 

Tabu 46. 
Naitd-Eye Stan. 



Spectran. 


No. o( 
stars. 


Mean 

mag. 


Mean 

proper- 
motion. 


Mean 

(Aserved 
parallax. 


Correspond- 

iog absoti'tc 


Com;. 


tudeg. Km/sec- 


BStoPf... 
PStoM... 


4 
7 


.6 
J 7 


;■§ 


oToTo 
0.060 


1.8 

J.6 


« 


1 
1.3 1 ao 


1 











Mt. 






P8. 

G,Gi 

?' 


1 

> 

4 
> 
4 


7.0 

2:1 


0.80 

a. 07 
3.04 
1.88 


o.(H4 
o.oao 
0.o(M 
0.119 

IX 


7.6 
7-8 
10. J 
9.S 


86 
S08 
'5' 

7S 


J ' 


94 


1:? 

10.3 
9-3 


308 

I03 
57 
54 


S' 





The differences in actual brightness and velocity between the two groups 
ci naked-eye stars are closely parallel to those in their apparent brightness 
and proper-motion, and may be due largely to arbitrary selection of the 
stars, some of which were put on the working list for quite different reasons 
from others. 

The faint stars of large proper-motion, on the other hand, are apparently 
fairly homogeneous, the mean magnitude and proper-motion for all the 
spectral sub-groups except the first being nearly the same. The dtscraYlant 
values for the stars of spectrum F8, which average a magnitude brighter than 
the others and have little more than one-third of their mean proper-motion, 
are undoubtedly due to the manner of their selection. In preparing the 
working list, stars below the sixth magnitude, and with proper-motion less 
than i" were included only (i) if their spectrum was given as A in the Draper 
Catal(^ue; (2) in the case of pairs with common proper-motitm. The latter 
are distributed almost uniformly among the different spectral types; but the 
f<ffiner (although the later observations at Harvard modify the original esti- 

*Iii small groups, ftcddenUl imgularttks may mask this general tendency. 
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mates of the spectrum) furnish all the cases of spectrum F8 and one G.* 
The small average proper-motion of the first group is therefore due to the 
adoption of a different standard of admission; while their greater average 
brightness means only that none are included which are too faint to appear 
in the Draper Catalogue. 

The other five groups, though very similar in apparent nu^nitude and 
proper motion, show ^stematic differences in real brightness and velocity 
of so marked a character that they must have some real significance. 

§ ID. Possible Explanations of the Differences. 

It is w<»thy of especial attention that if we assume that either the 
absolute magnitudes or the cross velocities given in table 46 are character- 
istic of all (or at least of the targe majority) of the stars of the corresponding 
spectral type, then the observed distribution of the other tabular quantity 
(cross- velocity or absolute magnitude) and of the averse parallaxes becomes 
a necessary consequence of the manner of selection of the stars. 

Suppose, for example, that, as indicated by the absolute magnitudes of 
the table, stars of Type G are on the average 2.5 mf^nitudes (or ten times) 
brighter than those of Type K, and these again as much br^hter than those 
of Type M. Then,since our stars have been so chosen that the average appar- 
ent brightness of all three groups is nearly the same, those stars of Type G, 
which appear in our list, must on the average be some three times as far off 
as those of Type K, and those again at three times the distance of those of 
Type M ; and their mean parallaxes will be to one another in the inverse ratio. 

Since they have also been selected so that the mean proper-motion of 
the different groups is nearly the same, the average cross-velocity of those 
stars which pass the conditions of admission must be about three times as 
great for eadh type as ior the following. 

This is roughly what is shown in table 46, the differences bdng due to 
departures of the tabular nmnbers from the simple relations assumed in the 
above illustration. 

In just the same way it follows that if the stars of Type G are actually 
moving faster, on the average, than those of Tjrpe K, the method of selection 
compels us to choose brighter stars, on the average, in the first case than in 
the second. 

The observed differences in brightness and velocity can not both be 
results of the method of selection; but eitiier one may (not must) be so, if 
the other represents a real characteristic of the different spectral types. 

Among the various hypotheses thus sug^iested there can be little doubt 
which is the most plausible. Recent researches have established a vety 
strcmg presumption that the spectral type of a star is intimately conilected 
with its surface temperature (the evidence being particularly convincing for 
just the range of spectral types under discussion). 

■No. 1 1. Groombridcc 884. 
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The sequence of Types G, K, M is almost certainly one of decreasing 
temperature, and therefore of diminishing siu:face-brightness, and the marked 
diminution in the average luminosity of the stars from type to type is just 
what might be expected. 

On the other hand, it is very hard to see how the velocity of a star in 
space can be a function of its temperature, especially to the enormous extent 
demanded by the observations, if they are to be explained in this way. 

Certain other facts confirm the former explanation of the observations. 
The stars of Type F8, on account of the pecuhar method of selection described 
above, are apparently, on the average, considerably brighter and much more 
slowly moving than the closely related stars of Type G. The difference in 
the observed mean parallaxes is, however, such as to make the real average 
brightness of the two groups come out nearly equal, while exaggerating that 
between the mean velocities. Though the number of stars involved is small, 
this may be taken as confirmatory evidence that brightness, rather than 
velocity, is the principal point of similarity between adjacent spectral types 
and of difference between those vridely separated. 

Again, the spectroscopic determinations of radial velocity show no such 
marked progression with the spectral type as is exhibited above, and what 
there is has the opposite sense — the mean velocity, after allowance is made 
for the solar motion, being distinctly less for Type B than for the others, and 
probably increasing slowly from A to M.* 

(The stars with which such observations deal are for the most part, 
however, so very different in intrinsic brightness from those here considered 
that this argument is by itself less conclusive than it might at first appear.) 

All things considered, it may be regarded as probable that the differences 
in absolute magnitude (or actual limiinosity) between the stars of different 
qjectral types, revealed in table 46, are real and typical, while those in 
mean parallax and cross-velocity are consequences of this, together with 
the way in which the stars were selected for observation. 

The remarkable differences from Kapteyn's fcnmula, described in §6, 
(pa^ 91) may likewise be attributed to this cause. 

§11. Bearing on Stellar Evolution. 

The work of Scheiner and Wilsing at Potsdam makes it possible to esti- 
mate what part of the differences in brightness between the stars of different 
spectral types is due to temperature alone. They find that the distribution 
of tightness in the visual spectrum of a large number of stars agrees closely 

with Planck's formula J* = — ^ ; and with the aid of this f<»mula they 

c" — I 
determine their effective temperatures. 



*K*pteyo, MUoptyiktS Journal, vol. xxxt, p. 160 (April 1910). 
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If the actual light emission of the stars is also approximately in agree- 
ment with the iormula (which seems reasonable) the relative brightness 
(expressed in stellar magnitudes) of stars <A the same diameter, but of differ- 
ent spectral types and temperatures, should on their data* be as follovre: 

Ta«U( 47- 



Spectral type. AbM^nte 

! taw. 


for wBve-leiigUi. 


PoUdam. 


H«rv«d.i to 


0.6000 O.JOOd 0.400»l 


I» 1 

lU 

Ila-IIU 

III 


A 9600" 

G J400 
K 4000 


0^ i 0-0 1 0^ 



On this hypothesis, the lower temperature accounts f<»^ nearly two mag- 
nitudes of the difference of abs(^ute magnitude between Types G and K, or 
K and M, leaving little to be explained by differences in the actual size o( the 
stars. The latter, however, appears to be somewhat smaller, and the density 
presumably greater, for those of lower temperature. It is probable that these 
stars are in the later stages of evolution, having passed their maximum temp- 
erature, and that the reddest ones are approaching extinction. Evidence 
that some of them are of considerable density will be given later. 

It should be particularly noticed that the foregtnng remarks apply only 
to stars whose actual luminosity is comparable with or less than that of the 
Sun. The majority erf the naked-eye stars of these spectral types (and prob- 
ably (rf those of any given visual magnitude) have small proper-motions 
and are presumably remote and of great intrinsic luminosity — as is shown by 
direct measurement for such stars as Capella, Arcturus, and Antares. These 
may reasonably be supposed to be stars in a much eaiiier stage of evoluticm, 
erf small density and rising temperature, owing their high luminosity to their 
great superficial area; and, if this hypothesis is sound, the reddest amcmg 
them are in the most primitive condition. 

Red stars (of Types IC5 and M) may therefore be supposed to refMesent 
two widely different stages of evohition, one eariy and one very late. Most 
if not all of those which are conqncuous to the naked eye belong to the former 
class; while the latter are to be found exclusively amm^ the funter stars of 
large proper-motion. 

§12. Masses of Binary Siars. 

Six of the stars observed for parallax are binaries for which mwe ot less 
satisfactory orbits have been computed. The following table gives for these 
the semi-major axis a and period t, with the authority from which they are 
taken; the sum erf the masses of the components, computed by the equation 



*Pataduii PnUkatkns, vol. xix, p«rt i, p. 67; the asnntwd valtte of c, being 14600. 
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ing the observed parallax* by its probable error; and finally the "hypothet- 
ical parallax" p obtained from the above equation on the assumption that 
the mass is in all cases 2.4 times that of the Sun, the excess of the observed 
parallax above this, and the probable error of the latter. 











Tabu 48. 






















No. 


SUr. 


o 


t 

year*. 


Authority. 


theparoUu. 


Ccnntiansoii of 
hypothetical and 
observed paral- 


byiU 
proUble 


Ob- 


Increased 
byit« 












served. 
















error. 


























4 


TVirJ 


irsi 


31) 


I-Mrisd) 


a.j 






)Ti68+o'o3S*oroi9 


18, 19 


.* 




UwiiU) 












OS 398 


>.« 


**> 




rs 






b.04j+o.ooi*o.oij 

l>.087+0.OM*O.039 


4«.47 




(.7' 


347 


Doberck (4) 


1.Z 


0.7 




f Herculis 


..,( 




DoolitUe (5) 






1.0 


[i.(«8-o. 044*0.(^6 


ja 




43. J 


LewU(j) 


{3100) 




}■> 



The mean of the masses corresponding to the observed parallaxes is 
5.2 times that of the Sun. Excluding the last star, for which the errors of 
observation are imusually large, this is reduced to 2.4 times the Sun's mass. 

The mean-square difference between the hypothetical parallaxes, com- 
puted with this latter value of the mass, and the observed values is 0^024, 
while the mean-square probable error of one such difference is ±o?o25, so 
that a mean-square difference of 0T037 might have been expected. This 
remarkably close agreement is doubtless due to chance; but it is clear that 
the present work, though showing conclusively that the average mass of 
these systems considerably exceeds that of the Sun, does not enable us to 
arrange them in order of mass. 

According to Professor Boss, the ratio of the mass of the companion to 
the primary, in three of these systems (Nos. 4, 18, and 49) averages 0.83. 
It appears, therefore, that on the average the principal star in one of these 
S3^tems is rather more massive than the Sun, and the companion nearly 
equal to the latter. 

There are also three slow binaries on the list, whose relative motion, 
though distinctly curved, does not yet cover a long enough arc to permit 
the calculation of even an approximate orbit. It does not appear to be 
generally known that in such cases an inferior limit to the mass of each 
system, and a close approximation to the actual mean mass of a number dt 
them, can be obtained if the parallaxes are known. 

The observations, in such a case, enable us to find the codrdinates, 
velocity, and acceleration of one star relative to the other, as projected on a 
plane tangent to the celestial sphere, for any convenient instant near the 
middle of the interval which they cover. 

'Conccted (cr the probabk panJhw of the comporiaon-stan. 
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^nce the accel^^tion must be directed toward the prindpal star, the 
motion of the companion may be represented by the expressions 

s cos{p~p„)^X'»a-\-bit-Q-c{t-t„y isin(/>-^„)-=y-fl'+6'((-/o) 
where />o is the position angle at the time, /„; s and p the distance and posi- 
tion angle at the time t; and the terms involving the cube of the time are 
neglected. 

Now, according to the law of gravitation, 

dp" 

where r is the distance between the two stars. If the astronomical unit, the 
year, and the Sun's mass are chosen as units, the constant K is (2«-)*, or 
39478. 

If to is the angle which the line joining the stars makes with the line 

d'x 
of s^ht at the instant t„, then at this moment r=a cosec u and j» = ~2^i 

whence (m.+m,) sin^i„= . If a and c are expressed in seconds of arc, 

19.74 *^ 

and T is the parallax, this becomes 



(m^-^-ntj) sin^to=- 



a'c 



19.74*^ 

The mass tA the system is thus determined, except as regards the factor 
sin'ts. The second member of the above equation is evidently the minimum 
value of the mass. In any individual system more can not be said until the 
elements of the orbit can be determined; but in the mean of a large number 
of cases (since there is no reason to suppose any connection between the 
direction of the line joining the stars and the line of sight) the average value 
of single can be found on principles of geometrical probability — the reasoning 
being identical with that familiar in the kindred caseof spectroscopic binaries. 
The probability that sin » is less than any given limit sin i, is i —cos to, and 

the theoretical mean value of sin't^ is ^ or 0.589. The actual mean is likely 
to be somewhat larger, for when i^ is small the curvature of the relative 
path of the two stars will be small, and such cases may escape detection. 

Applying this method to the systems mentioned above, the results are 
as follows. The data for 61 Cygni are those of Bergstrand* modified only 
by changing t„ from 1902 to 1857; the others are from least-square discus- 
sions of the meastues by the writer. 

Tabu 49. 



No. 


SUr. 


'• 


P. 


a 


b 


. 


•• 


ft' 


(m^+m»)ma'u 


J7.)» 
41 


Krtser6o 


1870 
18(7 
1900 


W6.4 
149 




+oro6a4 
+0.0913 
+0,0070 


orooo94 


-0,0 


-0.19* 


0.1 J 

O.JJ 



*Nov« acta Kg. 90C tdent. UpMUensis. S£rie iv, roL i. No. j (1909). 
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The average value of («,+»»») sm»i;, for the three systems is 0.30, and 
the most probable value of mi-\-m, is one-half the mass of the Sun. 

In spite of the uncertainty introduced by the unknown factor sin»tB, 
there can be no doubt that these systems are considerably less massive than 
those previously discussed; for otherwise it would be necessary to suppose 
that the average of three values of sin*io was only one-eighth; and the prob- 
ability that sin'to will be so small in a single case is only 0.13. 

The average mass of a component of one of these systems is one-fourth 
that of the Sun. Even if its density is 8 times that of the latter, or 1 1 times 
that of water — a somewhat violent assiunption — its surface area must be 
one-tenth that of the Sun. The actual brightness of these stars (using 
Kapteyn's value for the Sun's hght*) is as follows: 





61 Cym- 


21398. 


Krag«r6o. 


primary 

Companion... 


o.oSj 
0.033 


°o:";i 


0.0031 
0.0009 



It is evident that, except in the case of 61 Cygni, their surface-brightness 
must be very small, not exceeding one-thirtieth that of the Sun, and in some 
cases much less. This affords further evidence of their low temperature in 
addition to that of their spectral types (K5 and M) ; and shows also that, 
unless their surface brightness is considerably less than that previously com- 
puted for the average of stars of this type, their density must be very great. 

13. DistribvHon of Stars of Different Spectral Types. 

The comparison-stars whose magnitudes and spectra were determined 
at Harvard number over 200, and are widely distributed over the sky. They 
were chosen upon inspectitm of the plates, principally with regard to their 
photographic magnitude, sometimes also on account of favorable position, 
but quite without knowledge of their spectra, and there appears to be no 
reason why they should not be regarded as fair samples of the stars of com- 
arable photographic brightness. 

As the only pubhshed data regarding the relative proportions of the 
different spectral tjrpes among stars equally faint (averaging somewhat below 
the ninth magnitude) appear to be those derived from a single plate of a rich 
region in the Milky Way,t the information furnished by these stars may be of 
value. The field in which they Ue may be dividher rather sharply into two 
groups.t according to their distances from the Milky Way — the mean galactic 
latitude of the centers of the first group being 10°, and of the second 58", 
with only two individual latitudes over 20° in the first and under 50° in the 



*WiUi Pickering's value, all these numben would be halved. 

tHarvard Amials, veil. 1.VI, No. 1, pp. 14, 3i. 

iGalactic: Series 1-3, 5-9, a3-37> 39> 30. Non-galactic: Series 4> ■' 



1, 18. (See table A.) 
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second. Exdudiag series 17, 18, 23, 31, for which the spectroscopic observa- 
tions are very incomplete, there remain 15 galactic and is non-galactic fields 
for discussion. 

For comparison with these there are added groups composed (a) of the 
faint stars of lai^ proper-motion among those especially observed for paral- 
lax (see p^^ 95) and (6) of those stars among the latter whose observed 
parallaxes exceed oTio (after allowance for the parallax of the comparison- 
stars). We thus obtain four groups, comparable in apparent brightness 
(espedally from the photc^raphic standpoint) , but differing in other respects. 
The first three are mutually exclusive ; tiie fourth a sub-group of the third. 

The mmibers and percentages of stars of the different spectral types 
in those groups are as follows. As in the recent Harvard work, G5 is counted 
with K, K5 with M, etc. The photographic magnitudes have been derived 
from the visual by means of King's table of corrections for the different 
spectral types.* 

In the case of pairs of stars with common proper-motion, only the 
brighter component is counted; and in forming the percentage.^ for the first 
two groups the few stars not observed spectroscopically are ignored. 











Tabu s 




















Gronp. 


Mun tnfttnitnik. 


Number of ttan. 


Not 

Ob- 


Total. 


Percentate. 


Vlmal. 


Pboto- 
tnpUc. 


A 


F 


G 


E 


M 


A 


F 


G 


E 


M 




o.jS 


9.8, 


54 

J 




>5 
10 


16 
10 


it 

39 

7 


i 

8 


4 


88 


1 




11 


'4 
43 

9 


3« 

11 
18 




4 

n 




Urfe proper-moUon . 
Luce parallax 



The steady increase of the percentage of ted stars, at the expoise of 
the white, is very striking. 

As regards the last two lines, the explanation clearly lies in the fact 
brought out in § 10 (pages 96, 97) — that, among stan of moderate or small 
intrinsic brightness, faintness and redness go together. 

The stars of the last group — invisible to the naked-eye, and with very 
large parallaxes— are of necessity intrinsically very faint, and therefore 
almost all red. 

For those of the third group this requirement is less rigorous, and so 
more yellow stars (Type G) are included. 

Hie region of space within which such stars must lie, in order to appear 
within given limits of visual magnitude, is several hundred times greater in 
volume than the corresponding region for the fainter stars of Type M; and 
it might seem that they ought therefore to be corre^mndingly numerous. 
But the conditions of inclusion in group 3, which require also a large proper- 

llMTard Annab, vol. ux. No. s, p. 151. 
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motion, demand for these stars an actual cross-velocity so great that only 
a small percentage of the stars within the aforesaid region exceed it; and 
this is probably the reason why the numbers of proper-motion stars of Tj^pes 
G, K, and M are approximately equal. 

This may also explain the absence of faint stars d large proper-motion 
and spectra A or P. Stars of these spectral types are presumably brighter 
intrinsically than those of Type G, and, to appear of the required brightness, 
must lie at such great distances that even llie highest velocities occurring 
among the stars do not change their direction from us by so much as i' a year. 

If the limits of the group were widened so as to admit stars of smaller 
proper-motion — or brighter stars of the same proper-motion — we might 
expect the percentage of stars of Type G to increase, and stars of Type F to 
appear, followed by those of Type A. 

The data for the comparisoa-stars show the usual excess of stars of 
Type A in the Mill^ Way as compared with the regions outside it; but the 
actual percentage of sudi stars is surprisingly small. The ratio of the number 
of stars of this type to that of Types F, G, and K together, is in the present 
case 0.41 for the galactic fields, and only 0.07 for the non-galactic, whereas 
the similar ratios for stars of all magnitudes down to 8.3, as determined from 
counts made on a great number of plates at Harvard,* is 2.10 in the Milky 
Way and 0.70 out^e it. 

For the single plate of a rich galactic region on which fainter stars 
were investigated, the corresponding ratio for stars between the estimated 
magnitudes 8.5 and 9.5 (t. e., those shown with a longer but not with a 
Sorter exposure) is 2.9. It is not certain, however, that this one region is 
typical of the whole Milky Way. It is hard to explain so great a discrepancy, 
lliere seems to be no reason whatever why there ^ould have been any 
disctimination against stars of Type A in picking out comparison-stars in 
fields where all the spectra were wholly unknown. The fact that the selection 
was made on photographs would favor the whiter stars at the expense d the 
others; but the same is true of the Harvard plates from which the data just 
referred to were obtained; and the fact that the estimates of spectral type 
were made in both cases at the same observatory, and on the same system, 
makes it very improbable that large systematic differences in classification 
exist. It is very desirable that the question should be settled by determina- 
tion of the spectra of a much greater number of faint stars, well distributed 
over the sl^. 

It is possible that a diminution of the relative proportion of stars of 
Type A sets in at about the ninth magnitude, similar to that found for Type 
B, in passing from the brighter to the fainter naked-eye stars;* but it would 
be premature to suggest any explanaticm until the reality of the phenomenon 
is better assural. 
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Corrected 


i I 
Equations of conditions. 1 o-e, ' o-e. 
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3«8 
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-4.9^ 
-6.035 


-ora89 

-0.343 
+ 1-379 
+ 1-417 
+ 1.493 

ttMl 

+5.IOJ 
-4.740 


-0:356 
-0.375 
-0.040 
-0.019 
+0.007 
-0.349 
-0.339 
+0.070 


I— 0.0613F— o.394»— — 0*356 ' +0 
•-o.os1j-0.356r--0.375 1 +0 

«+o,39i?+o.i9S«- 0.040 1-0 

K+o,399y+o.585«— -0,019 ! -0 
*+0-3'S?+''-57l»— +0.007 +0 
«+o,999?-0-O78»— -0.349 -0 
*+i.o36y+o.o37T- -0.339 1 ~o 
*+i.388jF+o.596»-+o.070 1 +0 


040 +0^041 
009 +0.010 

041 -0.041 
018 ! -0.018 

0.3 ; +0.013 

034 1 -0.03S 

049 1 -o.ojo 
070 1 +0.068 








7331 11704 











Nonnal equations. 



Solution I. Weight. 



Solution II. Weight. 
= — oTi99*oToi3 6.01 



+8,ooo«+4.io6y+i.749r--i;ooi * --ori98*oroi7 3.61 

+4.106 +3.989 +1.377 --0.389 > --0.003*0.035 1-76 

+1.749 +1.377 +1.540 -+o.i^ ■■ -+o.))5*0.O3i 1.08 «■ -+0.335*0.038 t 
r,— *o.(^3 r,— *o.ojo 

Measurer's ootes— 360, Plate spattered with fine drops. 

All quantities in this table are in riscau iutervali of i75'8 unless otherwise stated. 
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Tabu C, SswBs XXXII. StA«4S;iGeniiaomm; e^S-S. +m°3j'; P. 
Obserwdwith Color-scrMii. 


M.-o^»5,+o 


oj, -0T07 


Stan. 


lpUte3jj{SUnd.) 
Obs.R 


PUt«i36 

1Q04, Mar. 10 

Exp. 4. 5" 

Hr..aBg.+s- 

OlM.R 


Plate 380 
1904, Oct. 14 

Eip- 4. 5- 

Hr.-ang.-io- 

Obs.H 


Plate 381 


Plate 38) 
1904. Nov. 7 
Bip. 4. 5i- 


No. Mas. n 


t 


A 


+33' iaj7 9.1 
+13 1347 1 9-1 
+33 iijo 8. ft 

+33 1341 J. 3 


3S.7J6 
13.410 

ao.371 


18.73835 
3i.9i8so 
36.38734 

31.O1447J 


7«89 
oj93a 


8671s 
18586 


88543 
07573 
53940 

igjio 


86034 
04953 
50501 

16949 


Averase reaidiul 


.• 


36' 


37 


35 


3i 


ReaidiMls for A o 


-34 


-39 


+30 


+ 9 



RednctJon Constants xa*- +0.5919 Xi+0.3370 Xi+o.oBoi Xj. 



PUte. 


Obaerred. 


P. M. to 

J904.5. 

— 0'033 
-0.O33 
+0.013 
+0.033 
+0.034 


Equations of , . 
condition. * 


0-e, 


»-c. 


Weii^t. 


1 


oTooo 

-0.043 
-0,051 

+O.0S3 
+0.016 


x-0.317j-0.963.r- 
«-o,3ii]F-o.973r- 
a+0.3i4y+o.86&r- 
«+o.3t4J+o.866T- 
*+o.3S)7+o.7a5»- = 


-0.019 
+0.075 
+0.040 


+oro3i 
-0.050 

+0.054 
+0.034 


+o!o8| 
+0.048 


i 




-69 






6874 1 o... ! ! 














1 



Epoch mesn equations. 



0.009 



Solution II. 
* --0T008 



r — +0.035— 0.367 *oTor7 

r„-*o.o33 r,-±o;o33 

With Boss's P. M.7-+0T005 
T- +0.(^4 
Observer's notes — 333, Control slow; 380, 381, 383, seeing poor; 383, High wind. 
Measurer's notes— 133, Images elliptical; 380, 381, Diffuse; 3S1, Image 4 of A very discordant; 
p. 4 therefore rejected. 
All quantities in this table are in r^seau intervals of ijj'S unless otherwise stated. 
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Plate ]3« (Stand.) 
■904, Mar. '~ 



Plate S53 Plate 10] 

.yu^, ».». >u . 1904, Mar. )i ' 1904, June 3 
Eip. 4. 5~ 1 Exp. 4, 5" I Exp. 4. 
Honr-aogle +10* ,Hr.-aiiK.+i)'° Hr-ang. 



. Plate 306 
i(g4.J«ne>5 



ixp. 4, )- I IHp. 4, s- 

.-_^s~ 1 ■•' ,.^.-— »-+Jj'° Hr-ang.+j^iHr.-ang. +9" 
Obs. R < Obs. R Obs. R Obs. R 



.580 



iS.6s6 
ao.jij 



48358 
81378 

(^841 



+ 10.13 
+ 464.89 
-1795. 



38344 « 

6J739 J" 

WS40 I 21 

47181 49 

%;§ y 

97396 107 





P. M. to 

1904.5- 


EquaUoMO* 1 . 1 _ , 
condition. I " 1 "-'■ 


o-c. 


1 

339 1 o-ooo 

303 ! +0. 188 
306 1 +0.181 


+oro90 
+O.0OS 


«-o.3i3j+o.9(a«— +oro9o 
*-o.352j'+o.738r- +0.064 
s-o. 0397-0. 49J'- : +0 '96 
«-o.oi7?-o.sS3'- +0.186 


+o:<ni 

-O.OII 


-o'044 
+0.053 




+0.388 


. (pwi! . 


99S 


■5)84 







^rach mean equations. 
«-0.38a]r+o.83si-+oT077 
x-o.oi) -0.534 '■+0.191 



« -+0:147 , 

T -—0.085+0.197*0:011 

r,-*o.oi5 

With BoBsS P. H. y- +0^01 5 



Observer's notes—joj, Sky pretty thick. 

All quantities in tfais table are r^Mau intervals of 175^8 unless otherwise slated Numbers 
n bold-face lypt are neiatnt 
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